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__ Speed boats in the Elgin Trophy Race (San Diceo) paced by an HS flying boat. 
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The 1927 SWALLOW 


AMERICA’S FINEST COMMERCIAL AIRPLANE 


Designed by W. M. Stearman 


























$2,485 -OX5 
At Factory 


The oldest manufacturer of commercial airplanes in America an- 
nounces a new 1927 model. This airplane is equipped with split axle 
landing gear, new Hartzell propeller, adjustable stabilizer, streamlined 
wires and has a reinforced steel fuselage. “The high factor of safety is 
maintained with any motor up to 220 hp. Both cockpits are fully up- 
holstered and have comfortable seating arrangement. The 1927 Swallow 
has no competition in quality and performance at low cost. It reflects the 
stability of a dependable company. 


Watch Swallow Influence on All Airplanes for Years to Come 


SWALLOW AIRPLANE MFG. CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Agents Wanted 
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THE 
ADVANCE AIRCRAFT 
Co. 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF COM.- 
MERCIAL AIRCRAFT IN AMERICA 
ANNOUNCE 


PRICE REDUCTION 


ON THE IMPROVED 


WACO.9 


THREE-SEATER 





$2250. 


AT TROY, OHIO 











More WACO’S are now im service for profit 
and pleasure than all other planes 
now in production in America. 


THE PERFORMANCE MADE THE DEMAND 
Write for Details 


THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
TROY, OHIO 
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Navy Vought Two Place Observation Type 


TENANT $.W. CALLAWAY IN THE PILOT SEAT - 














Another ‘‘ WASP” 


Success 


The ‘‘Wasp” has definitely proven 
its superiority to the water cooled 
powerplants in the Navy single- 
place fighters. 


6s 99 
THE ‘**WASP Flight tests of this new two-place 
425 HP at 1900 RPM observation type equipped with 
WEIGHT 650 Ibs. the ‘‘Wasp’” indicate the same 





PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 


LANDING FACILITIES 





superiority. This new ship is indeed 
a worthy successor to the long line 
of successful Vought types. 


THE 








HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
MUNICIPAL FIELD AND CONNECTICUT RIVER ON AIRWAYS MAPS 
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With the Editor 


The all-important question of 
merchandizing, while one of the 
paramount problems in all 
classes of business, is, perhaps, 
the one question which the Air- 
erait Industry, in tackling the 
growing commercial demand for 
airplanes, has most neglected. 
This has been due, no doubt, to 
the fact that the Industry, 
grown up, as it has, on Govern- 
ment orders, has not had to re- 
course to strict business methods 
in creating markets for its prod- 
ucts. Yet, with the rapid 
growth of commercial aviation 
and the ever increasing civilian 
market for aircraft, there is no 
doubt that merchandizing meth- 
ods which have been developed 
by sales departments in other 
industries will soon find a place 
in the business of the Aircraft 
Industry. The time purchase 
or part payment system, now al- 
most universal in the automobile 
industry, is not only a_ basis 
upon which this industry is 
built up, but has been responsi- 
ble for bringing the automobile 
within the financial reach of the 
‘‘man-in-the-street’’. In the 
aviation field, this system would 
have equally favorable results 
all around. How the part pay- 
ment plan has been adopted by 
the manufacturers of one of our 
best light commercial airplanes 
is told in this issue. 
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In 1926 


WRIGHT WHIRLWIND ENGINES 
Flew More Than 


(1,750,000 MILES 


In Commercial and Private Airplanes 


Whirlwinds Have In 1926; 


In Competition 
Made first North Pole flight by Commander Richard Byrd 
in Fokker 3-engined plane. 
Won Ist place Annual Reliability Tour of 2,555 miles in 
TravelAir plane carrying 600 lbs. pay load, average speed 
124% m.p.h. 
Won 2nd Place Annual Reliability Tour in Buhl Verville 
ane carrying 809 lbs. pay load, average speed 113.5 
m.p.h. 
Won 3rd Place Annual agen | Tour in Stinson 
“Detroiter” carrying 640 lbs. pay load, average speed 
106.7 m.p.h. 
Won Transport Race for Detroit News Air Transport 
Trophy at Philadelphia in Wright Bellanca carrying 1,607 
Ibs. ballast at 121.53 m.p.h. 
Won Light Commercial Race at Philadelphia carrying 
1,145 Ibs. ballast at 121.36 m.p.h. 


Won 12 out of 18 prizes they competed for at Philadelphia. 


Won 3 First Prizes at Denver Mile High Air Meet in 
Ryan M-1. 

Made Non-stop Portland, Oregon to Los Angeles flight 
1,050 miles 9 hrs. 20 min. in Ryan M-1 Monoplane of 
Pacific Air Transport. 

Carried 2,666 lbs. pay load at Philadelphia at 114.99 m.p.h. 
in the Stout 3-engined airliner built by the Ford Motor 
Company. 


In Daily Service Flown for 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company— 339,950 engine 
miles with $75.55 cost of engine parts averaging 1014 gal. 
fuel per engine hour on their 255 mile route—Philadelphia, 


Washington, Norfolk, using 12 WHIRLWINDS exclu. 
sively in Fokker planes. 


Varney Air Mail Service—172,080 miles with $78 cost 
of engine parts on their 520 mile route across the Rocky 
Mountains from Salt Lake to State of Washington using 
7 WHIRLWINDS exclusively in Swallows. 


Colonial Air Transport—89,000 miles with $225 cost of 
engine parts on their 192 mile route New York to Boston, 
using 4 WHIRLWINDS exclusively on this route in 
Fokker and Curtiss planes and 3 in their Fokker Airliner. 


Pacific Air Transport— 251,700 miles on their 1,121 mile 
route Los Angeles to Seattle using 8 WHIRLWINDS 
exclusively in Ryan and Travel Air planes. 


Northwest Airways since October—39,600 miles on their 
route 377 miles Chicago to St. Paul using WHIRLWINDS 
exclusively in Stinson “ Detroiters.” 


National Air Transport—30,980 engine miles as part 
equipment for their 987 mile route Chicago to Dallas in 
Travel Air, Ford—3-engine plane and Wright Bellanca. 


Florida Airways—74,690 miles, as part equipment, on their 
683 mile route Atlanta to Miami using 4 WHIRLWINDS 
in Stinson and Curtiss planes. Carried $2,000,000 currency 
into Miami from Atlanta the day after the hurricane, in 
Stinson “Detroiter”. 


Canadian Air Express 40,590 miles on their route at Red 
Lake, Canada, using 3 WHIRLWINDS exclusively in 
Stinson “‘Detroiters” and Curtiss Larks. 


Huff-Daland Dusters, Detroit-Arctic Expedition, Charles 
Dickinson, Henry Dupont ot Wilmington and Pontiac, 
Canadian and American Fairchild Company, Bennett & 
Rodebaugh of Alaska, Central Canada Airlines, Frederick 
Ames of Boston and many others, 


These performances recommend to pilots 
the Wright Whirlwind, 200 H.P. Air-Cooled Engine for 


SAFETY — ECONOMY — DURABILITY 





au Mare Pilots ly thom / 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION, Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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A Logical Airship Decision 


T IS most satisfactory to learn that the proposal made 
in the President’s Budget Message for indefinitely 


| pustpomug the date of starting construction on the first 


of tne two 6,000,000 cu. ft. rigid airships, is meeting 


) with opposition from the House Naval Committee. 


‘here is no doubt that the investigation and report of 


| the morrow Board stimulated in Congress a real under- 


standing of and sympathy in the necessities of the na- 
tional defense in the air and the development of aviation 
in general. In some respects, it is an entirely new sen- 


' sation to the Aircraft Industry to find a congressional 


committee especially delegating its chairman to petition 


) the President to reconsider the withholding of $4,000,000 


% for the construction of an airship. 











Yet, such is the con- 
cern with which aviation is now being viewed in Wash- 


> ington. Quite apart from the actual case in point and 


regardless of whether or not the expenditure of this 
large sum at this time on an airship is warranted, the 
incident is a highly significant one. 

However, in requesting the President to reconsider 
his recommendations in regard to the airship program, 
there is no doubt that the House Naval Committee is 
following the only logical conclusion. After a long de- 
bate in committee during the last session, Congress was 
convinced that, in the light of recent developments, this 
country should satisfy itself, once and for all, as to the 
value of large lighter-than-air craft in the national de- 
fense. Accordingly, it authorized the lighter-than-air 
construction program for the Navy, setting a time limit 
on the date of starting the first of the two large airships. 
This decision was the result of most careful considera- 
tion. The fact that the Government decided at the same 
time to experiment in an entirely new and untried prin- 
ciple in lighter-than-air construction, namely, the metal- 
elad airship, is absolutely irrelevant and should in no 
way be permitted to influence a well considered decision. 

As was pointed out in these columns last week, the 
metal-clad experiment sounds very promising but will 
take at least two years to prove or disprove, as the case 
may be. In the meantime, are we to hold up all further 
progress in lighter-than-air development, despite the fact 
that other nations are forging ahead? Not only is the 
development itself to be held up, if the recommendations 
in the Budget Message are adhered to, but, in two years 
time from now, we shall find ourselves actually behind 
the position in which we are today with regard to 
lighter-than-air, for that section of the Aircraft Indus- 
try which has devoted its attentions to this field cannot 
be exnected to hold out indefinitely under the suspended 
delav 

Lichter-than-air development should progress to its 
logiesl eonelusion in national defense or in commerce. 
Other nations are pushing ahead and we must do like- 
wise. 
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Airway v. Railway Growth 


HE RAILWAYS of the United States are almost 
ready to celebrate their one-hundredth birthday 
and today they are not only absolutely essential to our 
industry but represent one of the largest forms of capi- 
tal investment. The growth of the railroads, however, 
was slow and difficult. In 1830 there were 23 miles of 
railway in the United States. During the next ten 
years, the mileage increased to 2,818 and, by 1850, it 
had reached the total of 9,021 miles. The greatest 
growth occurred between 1880 and 1890 when the length 
of permanent way increased from 93,267 miles to 163,605 
miles. This proved to be too swift an expansion and the 
rate thereafter was slower. The present mileage is 250,- 
000 miles and a saturation point appears to have been 
reached as the mileage has actually decreased during 
the last few years. 

The study of railroad growth is of real interest to 
those engaged in aerial transportation. The God fear- 
ing people of 1830 were just as afraid of the railroads 
as the average citizen of today is afraid of aerial trans- 
portation. Rail transport of those days offered much 
greater speed than did water-borne traffic but failed in 
reliability and terminal facilities. The railroads of to- 
day would fail within a year if the business which they 
had built up should revert to the business and indus- 
trial conditions of 1830. In the same way. the aerial 
transportation system of 1950 would certainly die from 
lack of traffic if it existed today for it takes the public 
a long time to adjust itself to a new form of transporta- 
tion. 

That the public is taking advantage of air transpor- | 
tation is shown by the increase in revenue on the Gov- | 
ernment operated trans-continental air mail route. The! - 
total excess postage received for the year ending June 
30, 1926 was $861,865.05, an increase of $259,237.51-over | 
the previous year. With the proper functioning of the. 
feeder air mail lines, the revenue has increased much’ 
more rapidly during the last few months. In July, 
there was an increase of $12,703 over the previous year; 
in August, an increase of $18,459; in September, a gain | 
of $22,776, while in October, the gain over the previous | 
year was $30,642, an increase of 50 per cent over the 
1925 receipts. 

In the matter of mileage of regular routes, the devel- 
opment of airlines in this country has been more rapid} 
than that of the railroads. By 1830, the locomotive had 
been under development for a longer time than had the, 
airplane when the first air mail lines in the United States! 
were started in 1918. There are now in this country’ 
over 7.000 miles of regularly operated air mail lines 
while by 1840 there were only 2.818 miles of railroad.! 
While it is true that all of this airway mileage is not as 
yet permanently equipped, the progress which has been'' 
made is highly significant. 7 ma 
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Air Corps Planes to Start on Pan-American Flight 


Five Loening Amphibian Planes Ready to Leave San Antonio on Flight Around S. America, 


[VE AIRPLANES, piloted by ten officers of the U. 5. 
Fk Army, Air Corps were scheduled to leave Kelly Yield, 
San Antonio, Tex., on Dec. 20, on the first stage of the 
Pan-American flight which will cover 18,500 miles and in- 
clude stops at every country in South and Ventral America 
and the principal islands of the West Indies, but were de- 
tained by fog. 

From the Army base the planes will follow the East Coast 
of Mexico to Puerto, Mexico, and then cross the Isthmus 
of Salina Cruz to the Army air station in the Canal Zone. 
From Colon the route will follow the West coast of South 
America to Valdivi, in Chile, from which point the fliers will 
turn East and cross the continent to Bahai Blanca on the 
Atlantic Coast of Argentine. From there the fliers will go 
to Buenos Aires, a short hop, preliminary to a 700 mile trip 
up the Parana River into the interior, which will include a 
stop at Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay. Going back by 
the same route to Montevidio, the planes will again follow 
the coast line northward, visiting Brazil, the Guianas and 
Venezuela. At Trinidad, the route leaves the mainland of 
South America and a series of inter-island hops through the 
Lesser Antilles, Porto Rico, the Dominican Republic, Haiti 
and Cuba will bring the fliers to Miami, Florida. En route to 
Washington, the planes will make stops at Jacksonville, 
Savannah, Wilmington and Langley Field, Va. 

Personnel of the Flight 

Maj. Herbert A. Dargue has been appointed commanding 
officer of the Pan-American Flight. Capts. Arthur B. Me- 
Daniel, Ira C. Eaker and Clinton F. Woolsey, and Lieuts. 
Bernard S. Thompson, Leonard D. Weddington, Charles McK. 
Robinson, Muir S. Fairchild, Ennis C. Whitehead and John 
W. Benton compose the balance of the flight personnel. 

The five Loening Amphibians with inverted Liberty engines 
which are being used in the flight have been equipped with an 
extra fuel tank, to allow a continuous flight range of nearly 
ten hours. At 100 m.p.h., this will give a cruising ranye of 
about 1,000 miles. The longest single hop, according to 


© 


present arrangements, lies between Neugen and Bahia Blanca, 
in crossing South America from Chile to Argentine, a distaice 
of 565 miles. 

The object of the flight is not primarily to set speed records, 
but is for the purpose of securing extensive training in cross- 
country flying for the Air Corps personnel. Delays will be 
arranged to permit the most painstaking care of the planes 
and engines. The flight will demonstrate the practicability 
of linking the two American continents by™air and will un- 
doubtedly strengthen the amicable relations now existing be- 
tween the Central, South and North Americas. 

The Loening Amphibian planes are admirably suited to a 
flight of this nature since the route to be followed takes the 
machines over extensive stretches of both land and waiter, 
The Loening Amphibian, while maintaining the high per- 
formance necessary of a service observation machine, functions 
as a seaplane or as a landplane equally well. It is the only 
amphibian airplane constructed which combines these qualities 
to such a high degree. As previously stated, the machines 
are powered with Liberty engines. These drive three-bladed 
Standard Steel propellers, which have long demonstrated 
their ability to withstand hard service such as will be ex- 
perienced on this 18,000 mile flight. 

Each plane will carry two officers as pilots, and each pilot 
will alternate during the flights. To increase the possibility of 
the machine being located quickly in the event of a forced 
landing the fuselages of the planes have been painted black 
and the wings yellow. 

The planes and personnel of the flight have been assigned 
as follows, the airplanes having been given the names of well- 
known American cities: 

Flag Ship—New York—Maj. H. W. Dargue and Lieut. 
Ennis C. Whitehead; San Antonio—Capt. Arthur B. Me- 
Daniel and Lieut. Charles McK. Robinson; San Francisco— 
Capt. Ira C. Eaker and Lieut. Muir 8S. Fairchild; Detroit— 
Capt. Clinton F. Woolsey and Lieut. W. Benton; St. Louis— 
Lieut. Bernard S. Thompson and Lt. Leonard D. Weddington. 




















Personnel of the Pan-American Flight. 


1, Lieut. John W. Benton 2, Capt. Ira C. Eaker 3, Major Herbert A. Dargue 4, Capt. Arthur B. Me- 


Daniel 5, Lieut. Muir S. Fairchild 6, Lieut. E. C. Whitehead 7, Lieut. L. D. Weddington 8, Capt. C. F. Woolsey 9, Lieut. Bernard S. Thomp- 
son 10, Lieut. Charles McK. Robinson. 


December 27, 1926 . 
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One of the Loening Amphibian (Liberty) planes of the Pan-American flight. 
























































H j ; j femfueges, Oube ....ccccccces itesaseane Tee eee ree aE: 
As previously reported in Aviation, the entire flight has ee wees sek ab banteoacbadaniubancanieec ee 
been divided into six divisions, as follows: Miami, Florida (U. 8.) ........ hiviehtiliaateniteattibadiieaaas* ae 
- Jacksonville, Florida (U. 8S.) ....e-eeeeeeee ree ee sten0e00- 2 
FIRST DIVISION Mileage Savannah, Georgia (U. 8.) ......-.- anak eaeswwadadkic: Ce 
to Neat Wilmington, North Carolina (U. 8.) ......seeeceeeceecees 200 
Stop Langley Field, Virginia (U. 8.) ...... seh aasgtheiinaaaaiaiaie: 
San Antonio, Tex., United States ........ceesessecees coe 250 Washington, D. C. ......... a ante ea a RPE TE RI 
Brownsville, Tex., United States ..........ee008 mokddebekad 6 253 
Tampico, Mexico .......cccccccccccccccccoscccese cocccee 237 18,524 
Vere. Gime, TRIO 2. ccc cc ccccceesnsse sess secesceovsrsese — 
Purest Biemied, BSI 2 i. cccvcdscscsesscscesseses iabaaine silts 
SE SE ID ack nse cdsecssoksncevarapeeencssdxs 383 | STAT ES eee _— 
Guatemala City, GuatemiGln «..ccccccccccecsccseccesccecs 55 gous Snnentbnampore i ~ 
ee eS GPCRS OPE e TC REC CC CCT CCC eee 110 Pr sore | 
ek DD in kb a cee sescddnuresss0andesences 110 < NoOoRTazH 
Ampala, Honduras ......2++.+eeee- C06 eer esersenrseeoes 350 4 | 
i Sa EO on. os cars cies. seuss Wh ctrl lg gee tae Occ wh e ok a i ® / aii 
David, Pamama .....ccccccccccccccccccccssccsecce eevee 10 Mowe same j 
France Wield, Panama, Camel Some o.oo cccccccccccsccecces 400 | Remmi A9 Ste a one aie e 4 4h PST SE 
SECOND DIVISION Mt \ aver ouvir AN 5 we 
3uenaventura, Colombia ....... 
Tumees, COMME .cciccceceses 
Fe SE sacar a edineamees wad 
PR BE 5. 6 cc beet doses ddRe RI MER Oe Doe KeRanaeees 
TRG, SE vcd sesdscinssdadsescasmacevcoreobeoasseaneed 
2 D c.cta waeeoes Cen eeee neon 
TORE FE b:n6266se eee nnd ocebessoeenen secoeese 
PB: o cing ib 06: 64460600 Sw TREE SCEREE COREE OE 
TOR IE: ics adden 0ed 55s s0 ORR ER SON 
TA EE, ec ctisrrececheseeanassenebaseaedanneameeedae 
I IS 85556 5 caie cee cnet eee eee 
BOMTNNE, GHD 6556.56 6500 cesesecune 
SR SE tb-sa.bdechaenee ee aetaeaenebeabewihes . 
Be he ee ere eee Oe ee ee rer 
THIRD DIVISION 
OR, I: 056s 40 oecg diesels 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
OG. 2 I. pct wicccwkanden se dauenewee 
Corrientes, Argentina ........cccccsece 
Asunciom, PREAGREP .occccccccccvecccesccecs 
© a ska. ccc ar pime aie oes wie 
Santa Fe, Argentina ........... 
Montevideo, Uruguay .......... 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil 
Florianopolis, Brazil] ..........-. 
|| Oe er eee 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil ..........- 
FOURTH DIVISION 
SE i bad ope A wiikd kidmee 
Porto Sagura, Brazil ........ 
Bahia, Brasil... .6.s0%%- 
iggs ee ee re ee eer eer 
oo UO. ea eee ere 
Cameein:” TRG oc Sisie dsc ccccetscwces 
Maramae, TOM 6 soos ck cicdcn srenbeenee 
Wile Me ie ak ahd dean aa we wine 
Cheyenne, French Guiana = “s 
RTO TN I, o's ooo 0640.66 sb ne sewbnisaeneee 220 : ed Aan, 
Georgetown, British Guiana ....... EN eee (ee e. 
Port of Gipate, Wie, Oe. Bed .cccccccscscccccccccs. OS ‘ » 
La Guayra (Garacas), Venezuela ........ Maeetoars $6.0060,0,06,. ae , 
Port of Spain, Trinidad (Gr. Br.) ........ ea pak spaataiiaedd ae » 
FIFTH DIVISION - . ‘ 
St. George, Island of Grenada (Gr. Br.) ....... SAipibs Rwise ake 85 
Kingstown, Island of St. Vincent. (Gr. Br.) ..........-00-- 100 
- *t de ae Island < er 2 wo 7) slice acai io ae -gienh aed 6 rms no Si 
ointe a Pitro, Island o: MOMOINEEG, CER) cccscccccssecs soorg sient’ > 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands (U. 8.) ........cececsccseeees 80 Be hie 
SIXTH DIVISION . — 
Sen Juan, Porto Rico (U. 8.) .....:; FOG PR ST ee re me — 
Santo Domingo (Dominican Republic) ..........eeseee++- 210 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti ............ PES 


Morrah: Cube nL, 25e- Map of the entire route of the Air Corps Pan-American flight 
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The Secretary of the Navy Reports on Aviation 


Secretary Wilbur Outlines Progress in Naval Aviation, 
Drawing Attention to Design and Power Plant Progress. 


HE ANNUAL Report of the Secretary of the Navy for 
the fiscal year 1926 has recently been made and the 
subject of aviation naturally fills an important part of 

this report. Secretary Wilbur emphasizes the close cooper- 
ation which has been obtained with aircraft working with the 
fleet and outlines in brief the development activities during 
the past year. Without doubt the most prominent and im- 
portant development work which has been carried out by the 
Navy has been in the pefection of power plants for aircraft 
in cooperation with the Aircraft Industry, and it is satis- 
factory to note that considerable mention is made of this im- 
portant aspect. Powder driven catapults and the design of 
large patrol seaplanes also receive due mention in the report. 

Extracts of that section of Secretary Wilbur’s report deal- 
ing with aviation are printed below: 


Since the end of the World War the principal effort of the Navy De- 
partment has been directed toward the application of aircraft to fleet 
operation and development of suitable aircraft for that use. It was largely 
pioneering werk, as the experience with aviation during the war, con- 
centrated on antisubmarine activities, had not indicated clearly the role 
which aircraft might fill in fleet operation, nor was there any material 
experience in foreign countries which could serve as a guide. Progress 
in the art of aviation continues, and the importance of the work of 
aviation with tho fleet increases correspondingly, but sufficient experi- 
ence has now been kad so that the present scope of aviation with the fleet 
is growing to be well understood, and the Navy now has reached the 
position of being able to lay down definite requirements for the small 
number of classes of aircraft to carry out the several strategical and 
tactical functions of naval aviation. Steady progress has been made in 
developing designs of aircraft to meet the special demands of each class, 
and research and development are being carried on with the prospect of 
definitely continuing this progress. Service types have been developed 
in each of the classes of aircraft decided upon as necessary, and while 
efforts to improve those designs have been going on and will continue an 
urgent requirement now is the procurement of a sufficient number of 
airplanes of each of the classes, with adequate replacements, to permit 
the filling out of the tactical organization of naval aeronautics and of its 
efficient operation as a part of the fleet. 

Aircraft in Fleet Maneuvers 


The operation of aircraft for the units of the fleet reached a still higher 
state of efficiency during the last year. Observation planes for spotting 
and other service are now carried on practically all of the battleships 
and light cruisers, and in the course of maneuvers are catapulted into 
the air simultaneously on signal from the flagship. 

During the past year both the fighting and observation squadrons of 
the Battle Fleet have been qualified to operate from the decks of the air- 
craft carrier Langley. The time necessary to get planes into the air from 
the decks of the Langley and to land them on board ship again has been 
greatly reduced. 

Marked advances have been made in the efficiency of radio communica- 
tion from ships to planes and from planes to ships, and a decided im- 
provement has been made in the procedure used by aircraft in the spotting 
of shots for the fleet 

Instruction 

Courses of instruction ir aviation for Navy personnel have been actively 
maintained. These have been described at length in the personnel section 
of this report. 

Aircraft Carriers 

The U.S.S. Langley, basing at San Diego, Calif., has been engaged in 
active operations with the Battle Fleet. Considering the limitations of 
this vessel, especially in regard to speed and the number of aircraft it 
can accommodate, the results have been highly gratifying and served to 
demonstrate the value and possibilities of its type. In conjunction with 
its activities with the fleet, the Langley has also made considerable progress 





in the development of airplane-arresting gear, flying-deck equipment, and 
the general technique of flying-deck operations, attaining a high degree 
of speed and reliability under all sorts of weather conditions. 

Full advantage is being taken of the experience gained on the La igley 
in the design and develcpment of the aviation facilities on the Lexington 
and Saratoga. 

The airplane-arresting gear and catapults for these vessels have been 
manufactured and tested in preparation for their installation aboard, and 
an arresting gear of the type to be used has been installed on a carrier 
“deck” laid out on the field of the Hampton Roads Naval Air Station 
to permit of trial of the arresting of actual airplanes and also to provide 
added experience for pilots. The equipment, which had to be of special 
design to meet the unique requirements of the service, is considered to 
be the most advanced that modern engineering has produced to date. 

The use of aircraft carriers, of course, involves in turn new problems 
in airplane design which have been receiving attention during the year. 
In addition to being strengthened for the special stresses of launching 
and arresting, the structure must be reduced to an extreme of compact- 
ness to provide for storage of the greatest possible number of machines 
in those decks. Folding or readily demountable wings are desirable, and 
increased progress is being made in this direction. 


Catapults 

Powder-propelled catapults have been perfected and are being installed 
on the battleships for launching observation and scouting planes. Also 
an amphibian type of airplane has been successfully launched from the 
catapults. These powder-propelled catapults operate successfully in the 
fleet and constitute a great improvement over the old type. 

Lighter-than-air Activities 

Following the Shenandoah disaster the situation as regards development 
of the lighter-than-air side of naval aviation was canvassed. The Navy 
Department is continuing the development of this branch of aeronautics 
with particular emphasis on large airships capable of use with the fleet. 

Authority was granted at the last session of Congress for two large 
airships of about 6,000,000 cubic feet volume, but funds to start con- 
struction have not been appropriated. Contract for an _ experimental 
“metal-clad’’ airship of 200,000 cubic feet volume has been placed, as 
authorized by Congress. 

The naval air station, Lakehurst, N. J., is being kept in operation, but 
it has been necessary to curtail the activities at this station. 

The dwindling supply of helium obtainable from the Fort Worth plant 
is a source of concern. Some arrangement for tapping one of the near-by 
fields containing larger quantities of helium is a necessity. With in- 
creased production it is probable the unit cost of helium can be still 
further reduced. The efficiency. of use of helium in lighter-than-air craft 
is much increased by the possibility of repurification and restoration of 
the original value after contamination by other gases has lowered the 
purity, and so the lifting power, excessively: Such work is done in the 
repurification plant at Lakehurst, the only one of its kind operating until 
the summer of 1926, when the Army secured equipment of its own. 


Aircraft Power Plants 

Steady and rapid progress has been made in the development of power 
plants for naval aircraft. Through the development of air-cooled engines 
the weight per horsepower of the power plant has been reduced by about 
one-third. Through improvements and refinements in cylinder design, the 
fue! economy of air-cooled engines has been improved by 10 per cent 
over that of water-cooled engines. Also through improvement in design, 
and through more careful maintenance, the dependability of aircraft en- 
gines has been very greatly increased. Forced landings have been ma- 
terially reduced in number. The durability of aircraft engines has been 
improved by about 400 per cent over that of the war-time engines. With 
the development of the new air-cooled engines the cost of maintenance 
is being greatly reduced, and time required to overhaul the air-cooled 


radial engines is materially less than that of the water-cooled engines. 
The reduction in cost of maintenance will more than pay for the cost 
of the development of the new engine types. 


Development work has been concentrated on the production of three 
air-cooled engines, one of 200, one of 400, and one of 500 horsepower, 
with a view to making these three engines meet all of the needs of naval 
aviation. The 200-horsepower engine is used in training. For this 
purpose the Wright ‘‘Whirlwind” engine is employed. The development 





The anew Dornier Superwal commercial seaplane recently launched at Friedrichshafen, Germany. The machine, which carries twenty-one passen- 


‘he aac ame me TET 


gers and a@ crew of two pilots, one mechanic and a radio operator, is powered with two Rolls Royce Condor 650 hp. engines. There are two 


cabins separated by a luggage hold, the forward one seating thirteen passengers and the after one, eight passengers. 
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of this engine was fostered by the Navy, and it is now being widely used 
commercially not only in this country but abroad. 

In the .400-horsepower field a new engine has been designed and de- 
livered by the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., of Hartford, Conn. The 
engine has been successfully tested on the dynamometer and in flight in 
high-speed fighting and observation planes. 

In the 500-horsepower field both the Pratt & Whiteny Co. and the 
Wright Co. have built new engines, which are now being tested. As a 
result of these engine developments naval aviation is being placed in a 
commanding position. 


Design 


In line with development of types two PN-10’s have been constructed 
at the Naval Aircraft Factory, embodying improvements on the PN-9’s 
used on the Hawaiian flight. With the improvements in wing arrange- 
ment and power plant and strengthening of the wings the new planes are 
able to take off with a full load of 21,000 pounds against 19,600 pounds 
for the PN-9, and through the improved fuel economy, improved pro- 
peller efficiency, and improved aerodynamic efficiency the cruising range 
has been satisfactorily extended. 

The PN-9’s, PN-10’s and the PB-1’s are being organized for long- 
distance flights fo develop navigational methods and the full range possible 
with these planes. They are being organized into an experimental patrol 
squadron for this purpose. Such studies are of the utmost importance, 
as the procurement of new flying boats of large size will be necessary 
within the next couple of years if the use of such machines for patrol 
work is to continue in the Navy, and in the meantime experimental opera- 
tions should be carried forward to gain added information on the po 
tential value and probable nature and use of the type and on the best 
design to meet the requirements. 

To encourage the development of a still more satisfactory training plane 
a competition is under way covering a combined primary and advanced 
training plane, which will also be a convertible land and seaplane, to- 
gether with provision for fixed-gun, free-gun, and radio training. 

Specifications governing this combination have been submitted to the 
trade in conformity with the most recent law governing competitions. By 
this means it is expected that early in the calendar year one or more 
planes conforming to these specifications will be available to meet train- 
ing-plane demands of the Navy and the Naval Reserves. 

Studies of metal construction have been progressing. The use of 
metal is of particular importance in floats and hulls, because of the 
absence of soakage increasing the weight of the structure and of the 
ability of metal construction to maintair water-tightness after being 
dented by floating obstructions which wou)d puncture wooden planking. 
All recent flying-boat designs have incorporated metal hulls, and a num- 
ber of metal floats have been tried on seaplanes. Metal wings are being 
used in some of the recent designs for the Navy, wood having been en- 
tirely eliminated from the structures. 


Alaskan Aerial Survey Expedition 


At the request of the Department of the Interior, the Navy has under- 
taken the task of making an aerial survey of southeastern Alaska. Plans 
for the expedition were drawn up in Washington and personne] and ma- 
terial were assembled at the naval air station, San Diego, Calif. Loening 
amphibian planes, fitted with special T3, tri lens aerial mapping cameras 
were used. The Gannet, a mine-sweeper, acted as tender for the expedi- 
tion and towed a freight lighter fitted out as a portable photographic 
laboratory and with quarters for the personnel. The survey was carried 
out under supervision of the commander in chief, Battle Fleet. The 
personnel was supplied from the aircraft squadrons, Battle Fleet. The 
expedition carried representatives from the Geological Survey, Interior 
Department, who handled the ground control of the survey. The ex- 
pedition left San Diego May 22, 1926, and arrived in Alaskan waters 
on June 9. The expedition based on Ketchikan, Wrangell, Sitka, Juneau, 
and Skagway, and completed the survey of the greater part of south- 
eastern Alaska. The following areas were mapped: Admiralty Island, 
Chichagof Island, Barnoff Island, Kupreawof Island, Cleveland Peninsula, 
Revillagigedo Island, Annette Island, Gravina Islands, Duke Island, 
Prince of Wales Island, Kosciusko Tsland, Heceta Island, Dall Island, 
Sukwan Island, and Long Island. During the mapping information of 
great commercial value was obtained. The expedition completed its 
summer’s work and returned to San Diego in September, having covered 
in a single summer about three-quarters of the ground tentatively sche 
duled for three years’ work. 


“Los Angeles” 


In April and May, 1926, the Los Angeles made a series of six flights 
of from 3 to 10 hours duration for the purpose of training personnel 
and obtaining scientific data for use in designing one new rigid airship. 
During these flights the ship was equipped with special apparatus de- 
signed to show the distribution of air pressures over the hull, control 
tar, and tail surfaces. There were also electrical strain gauges to show 
the stresses in the ,irders, and special instruments, including 8 record- 
ing turn meter, recording air-speed meter, and a recording angle and 
pitch indicator, to show the relation between the motions of the ship and 
the external pressures and internal strains. 

The experiments wete conuucted with the aid of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

The Los Angeles has completed the calibration of a large number of 
radiocomnass stations on the east coast and has made a number of 
training flights. 


The Aeronautical Board 


As early as October, 1916, a joint committee of Army and Navy officers 
was appointed to consider the development of certain types of aircraft. 
This committee soon found its jurisdiction too limited to permit of keep- 
ing abreast the times, and it was expanded into the “Joint Army and 
Navy Board on Aeronautic Cognizance.” From time to time thereafter 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy added new subjects 
to its jurisdiction. 

The aeronautical board of today is the outgrowth of this beginning 
and is the agency charged with the investigation and study of all qnes- 
tions affecting jointly the development and empleyment of the air forces 
of the Navy and Army. I¢ is specifically charged with the dnty of pre- 
venting duplication of effort, with providing “sufficiency and efficiency 
of co-oferation and co-ordination,” and with originating consideration 
of pertinent subjects and reporting thereon when deemed necessary. 
Reports of the board are made direct to the Secretary of War and 


the Secretary of the Navy. Its recommendations are advisory only until 
approved. 

Recommendations affecting joint policies or plans for tactical and 
strategical employment of aircraft, or for the location of air stations, 
however, are submitted through the joint board for its consideration and 
recommendation. The board is also required to formulate and submit 
to the joint board for approval suitable joint Army and Navy aircraft 
problems to be carried out each year. 

The board’s precept places the following further subjects under its 
cognizance: 

Coordination of the activities of the Army Air Corps and naval avia- 
tion with aeronautical activities of other branches of the Government and 
with civilian aeronautical organizations, assignment of the development 
of new types of aircraft, motors, accessories, and weapons to the 
or the Navy; rendering available to either service, whenever possible, 
training, repair, and other aviation facilities. Plans to prevent competi- 
tion in procurement and provide for use of surplus material, considera- 
tion and recommendation in regard to all estimates for appropriations for 
the aeronautical programs of the Navy and Army, cognizance of invita- 
tions of foreign governments and domestic civilian organizations for 
participation in aviation activities abroad and in the United States. The 
issuance of licenses to civilians to operate aircraft in time of war. 


Lieutenant Commander Byrd’s Flight to the North Pole 


The Navy Department granted leave of absence to Commander Richard 
E. Byrd, United States Navy (retired), for his expedition in the spring 
of 1926, which resulted in the first flight ever made to the North Pole, 
Commander Byrd and his companion, Floyd Bennett, aviation chief ma- 
chinist mate, United States Navy, set out by airplane from Kings Bay, 
Spitzbergen, on May 9, 1926, and reached the North Pole in approxi- 
mately nine hours and three minutes, returning to Spitzbergen without 
having landed. fs 

The expedition was an independent one initiated and commanded by 
Lieutenant Commander Byrd. It is felt that the successful use made of 
recently inveated and unfamiliar scientific instruments on the trip marks 
& great advance in aerial navigation. The feat of flying a plane 600 
miles from land to the pole and then returning directly to the point of 
departure without landing for observations is a remarkable evidence of 
the accuracy of these instruments and of the skill of Lieutenant Com- 
mander Byrd. Congress will no doubt make appropriate recognition of 
this unparalleled achievement. 


Bureau of Standards Air Work 

In the Annual Report of the Secretary of Commerce, there 
is reference made to the aeronautical experimental work car- 
ried on by the Bureau of Standards. This work, for the most 
part concerns the development of instruments and the high 
altitude work which has been carried on by the Bureau during 
the past year. The following paragraphs, extracted from the 
report, deal with this work: 

Altitude chamber for testing instruments—Progress has been 
made on the fittings and equipment of a steel chamber which 
will be used to reproduce in the laboratory the low tempera- 
tures and pressures experienced in airplane flight. The size 
and arrangements are such that the observer may be inside 
of the chamber during its operation, thus permitting both the 
test and adjustment of many instruments under conditions 
encountered in flight. The chamber is designed to obtain low 
pressures corresponding to an altitude of 40,000 feet and 
temperatures as low as—20- deg. C. 

Aeronautic instrument specifications—In cooperation with 
the Army and Navy Air Services a general revision of the 
specifications for aircraft instruments has been completed. 
This work involved the revision and amplification of 23 speci- 
fications and included experimental work on a number of types 
of instruments for the purpose of establishing tolerances. 

Improvements in aerial mapping—Surveying by aerial pho- 
tography is a war-time activity of supreme importance. Peace- 
time surveying by the same method, for the purpose of map- 
ping areas and contours of watershed, woodland, etc., has be- 
vome an important commercial activity. One of the greatest 
difficulties to overcome is the distortion which the very best 
photographie lenses introduce, especially the lenses used for 
enlarging the original photograph. The bureau has succeeded 
in practically eliminating this distortion without introducing 
other harmful aberrations, by inserting at the proper place 
in the camera a plate of glass of proper thickness. This de- 
~~ reduces flying time to about one-half that necessary be- 
ore. 
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Varney Air Mail Service an Operating Success 


— 


Report on Five Months’ Operation — Salt Lake City to Pasco 


N OCT. 21, the first five-months’ operation of the Varney 
Air Mail Service over their contract air mail route, 
C.A.M.5, from Pasco, Wash. to Salt Lake City was 
completed. This route is one of the most difficult mail routes 
in the country. The Varney line has flown 1463 hr. with its 
six Swallow mail planes equipped with Wright Whirlwind en- 
gines, the total cost of replacement parts for the engines being, 
during this time, only $41.15, which is less than $7.00 per 
engine. Three of the planes have flown approximately 30,000 
miles each and their total mileage is approximately 146,000 
miles. 

This mail route originally had its southern terminal at Elko, 
Nev., where connection was made with the trans-continental 
route. In September, the southern terminal was changed to 
Salt Lake, which added about 100 miles to the route but gave 
the Varney Company a better opportunity for passenger 
carrying and also general commercial work for their standby 
plane. The present route from Salt Lake to Pasco is 520 
miles, the terrain covered being most unusual. Pasco, the 
northern terminal, is at sea level and Salt Lake is approxi- 
mately at 5,000 ft. altitude. Two high mountain ranges are 
crossed by the route, one, covered with perpetual snow, being 
crossed at an altitude of about 12,000 ft. 

A Change of Engines 

When the line was first started water-cooled Curtiss C-6 
engines were bemg used. It was found, however, that these 
engines did not have the power to carry the load at the speed 
and altitude required. It was decided, therefore, to install 
more powerful engines and a 60-day extension was approved 
by the Post Office Department. The order for Wright Whir!- 
wind air-cooled engines was received by the Wright Company 
on April 14 and the engines were shipped by express, arriving 
at Boise on April 20, less than a week from the time the order 
was placed. The Varney Company installed the engines in 
the planes themselves and made very good time on the installa- 
tion. The first plane was ready for ground test by May 6 
and was flight tested on May 8. Comparative trials were 
made with the first plane equipped with a Wright Whirlwind 
engine and one of the planes in which the 160 hp. water- 
cooled engine was still installed. The air-cooled engine went 
to 20,000 ft. and was still capable of climbing when the pilot 
brought it down because of the extreme cold. The ceiling 
of the water-cooled engine plane was 10,000 ft. The Wright 
Whirlwind engine turned the 9 ft. diameter by 6 ft. pitch 
Curtiss-Reed propeller at 1775 r.p.m. in the air and 1550 
r.p.m. on the ground. 

The fuel and oil consumption of the Whirlwind engines in 
these Varney mail planes had been excellent. During the 


month of June the gasoline consumption was 10.2 gal. per hr. 
During the very hot weather of July and August the gasoline 


consumption reached 11.4 gal. per hr. The oil consumption 
has averaged 2 qts. per hr. 

During this splendid hourage of 1463 hr., there nave been 
very few even minor troubles encountered on either planes 
or engines. Two planes were nosed over in taxiing on landing 
fields. In doing so a metal propeller was bent and a wooden 
propeller broken. After grinding valves on one engine a 
piston was cracked in the reassembly. This was not noticed 
until it let go in flight some hours afterwards. The pilot 
continued to fly until he came to a landing field where he set 
the plane down safely. In these 1463 hr. of flying, the total 
replacement of engine parts has been the piston referred to 
above, one rocker arm, two push rods, one set of ignition 
wires and one carburetor float. No other replacements have 
been made of any kind, not even valve springs, valves or 
valve guides. The valves were re-ground at about 175 hr. 
None were blowing at that time but it was thought better to 
grind before that time was reached and before loss uf com- 
pression or revolutions was found. Type IXB extra gap B.G. 
spark plugs were used with fine success during the hot Sum- 
mer weather and A.C. bar type plugs are being used with ex- 
cellent suecess now that the weather is cooler. The Scintilla 
magnetos have never given any trouble whatever. The hour- 
age to Oct. 21 on these planes and engines is given below. 
The engine with the small hourage is a spare which has only 
been used occasionally : 


Engine No. Operating Time 


7218 318 hr. 30 min. 
7216 801 hr. 20 min. 
7217 295 hr. 15 min. 
7215 289 hr. 0O min. 
7219 206 hr. 55 min. 
6999 52 hr. 40 min. 


The territory served by this route is interesting. Pasco, the 
northern terminal, is a railroad center located a short over- 
night journey from three important cities. It is only 180 
miles from Spokane, 160 miles from Portland and 120 miles 
from Seattle. A plane leaves Pasco early im the morning, 
after the arrival of the eastern and southern mail 
from these three cities. The northbound plane arrives 
at Paseo in time for night connection to these cities. At the 
southern terminal connection is made with the trans-conti- 
nental Air Mail route and the Salt Lake-Los Angeles route. 

At eruising speed, the Swallow planes make approximately 
102 m.p.h. so that the hourage flown gives a mileage of greatet 
than 146,000 miles; which is equivalent to the mileage of 54 
trips by air from New York to San Francisco or about six 
times the distance around the world. The fuel consumption 
has run from 9 to 10 miles per gal. These are transportation 
facts which are of as much interest to all transportation !ine 
operators as to the aeronautical fraternity. 











Five Whirlwind engined Swallow mail planes of the Varney contract ser vice, operating between Salt Lake City and Pasco. 
extreme right is a Curtiss C-6 engined Swallow. 
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Constructing and Merchandizing the Eaglerock 


Alexander Aircraft Co. Pioneers in Part Payment Plan for Airplanes ! 


NDOUBTEDLY ONE of the most interesting stages ‘in 
the development of the civilian aeronautical industry 
was reached a short time ago when it was first’ an- 

nounced that the Alexander Eaglerock three-seater commercial 
and private ownership airplane was to be placed on the 
market on the well-known part payment system which has 


become so common in the automobile and other sales fields. ~ 


The Alexander. Aircraft Company of Denver, Colo. is a pio- 
neer in launching such a scheme in the aircraft industry and 
there is little doubt that the system will work out satisfac- 
torily, as it has done in all other fields, both to the advantage 
of the Alexander company and to the purchaser. 


The Part Payment Plan 


In explaining the new purchase plan applied to the Eagle- 
rock, J. Don Alexander, president of the Alexander Aircraft 
Company, has written as follows: 

Ea,lerocks will now be sold through the popular 
American plan of easy payments. Any responsible 
person desiring one of these planes has only to express 
his desire to the local Eaglerock dealer or to the factory 
at Denver, Colo. An application form will then be 
supplied to him on which he will tender adequate refer- 
ences as to his responsibility, paying at this time $100, 
an amount necessary to carry the cost of the initial 
investigation and as evidence of good faith on his part. 

Should his application be accepted, the $100 will be 
applied to the initial down payment of 30 per cent of 
the price of the machine. The time payment selling 
price is 11% higher than the regular list price, the 
additional charge being made to cover brokerage, in- 
terest, insurance risk, collection expense, ete. The bal- 
ance will be divided into ten equal monthly payments, 
the first of which will be due 30 days following the 
approximate delivery date of the airplane. 

In the event that application for purchase is denied, 
the good faith deposit of $100 will be returned to the 
applicant in full. 

This ten-payment plan of purchase allows any indi- 
vidual, providing he will operate his airplane and busi- 
ness in an efficient manner, to pay for the machine out 
of its earnings. This contention is based upon reported 
earnings of our dealers and other pilots with whom we 

have close -contact. It is not unusual for a flier to 
take in $150 to $350 over a week-end. A pilot able to 






operate his plane a full seven days in the week should 
complete his payments in a much shorter period. of 

time than the part time operator. isha 
In connection with this new sales plan, which has now 
been in effect for the past two or three months, considerable 
expansion has been carried forward in the Alexander airplane) 


‘manufacturing plant. Five additional buildings are being 


added and the original crew of fifty workshop hands is being 
increased to more than doubie. Last September, the produc- 
tion of Eaglerocks was two per week and this schedule is 
gradually increasing to four per week in order to keep up 
with sales. 

During his tour of the airplane factories throughout the 
United States last Summer, Mac Short, an aeronautical en- 
gineer of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, visited 
the Alexander Aircraft Company of Denver, Colo. having 
looked forward with considerable interest to the opportunity 
of seeing the mile high city and the aeronautical operations 
going on there. He found a true family spirit within the 
organization of the Alexander Industries in which no small 
interest was displayed in the activities of the Aircraft branch. 

Although the factory is but a year old, a very systematic 
production schedule has been established, with coordinated 
planning, engineering, inspection and procurement depart- 
ments. The present production is going through with perfect 
regularity and, according to J. A. McInaney, sales manager, 
the sales department has the production of the plant sold 
many weeks ahead. 


A Higher Powered Eaglerock 


During his visit and inspection, Mr. Short was requested ' 
to carry out some engineering tests and investigate certain 
structural features of the Eaglerock. It is planned to install, 
at a later date, a higher powered engine in the Eaglerock and, 
therefore, check calculations and tests were made on some of 
the structural members to insure a positive margin of safety. 
The critical loadings on the control surfaces were calculated 
and checked against the design size of the members in that 
system. The control wires, aileron crank mechanism, ete. 
showed a satisfactory margin of safety over and above the 
design load factor. The wing ribs were subjected to a medium 
incidence static test and a typical rib failed at 185 lb.-load. 
However, in order to give the rib more lateral support,’ two 
small diagonal members were added to the web bracing. This 
change produced a rib which carried a 240 Ib. load with an 
increase in weight of the wings of but 6 lb. This latter rib 
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The Alexander Eaglerock three-place plane (Curtiss OX-5, 90 hp.) 
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Another view of the three-place Alexander Eaglerock (OX-5) 


is being incorporated into the design as rapidly as possible 
and will support a load that covers the specifications for ribs. 
In the course of the tests, six different ribs were built and 
tested, the sixth one carried 360 lb. and weighed 71 02z., 
giving a strength weight ratio of 48. Mr. Short recommended 
that this rib be used on the short winged planes which will 
be powered with engines of 150-200 hp. 

A further recommendation was that the drag struts within 
the wings be constructed so that they would resist torsion to 
a greater degree and this change will also be made in the 
near future. A review and check of the fuselage and landing 
gear design was also made, but, due to limitations in time, 
a complete analysis of the fuselage could not be conducted. 
However, a rough check of the loads that the members could 
carry appeared to show that, in the main, the fuselage was 
overstrengthened. The type of construction used on the 
Eaglerock fuselage is quite satisfactory, rigidity being se- 
cured by the use of steel tubing for the transverse, longitudi- 
nal and bulkhead bracing. 


The landing gear loads were computed and checked against 
the strength of the tubing used. The present method of filling 
the landing gear Vees with spruce brings the strength of the 
struts up to the desired factor. Further calculations were 
prepared for a new type of gear which is to be installed at 
a later date. The primary object of this new gear is to give 
the airplane improved taxiing qualities and make it more 
readily detachable. 

Mr. Short relates his first impressions of the flying qualities 
of the Eaglerock when, as a guest of Mr. Alexander, a cross- 
country trip from Denver to Wichita was made. The air- 
plane flew through the bumpy Summer air smoothly and 
showed good directional stability. The landing characteristics 
were good and the flying qualities were equally as pleasant. 


Constructional Details 


The fuselage of the Eaglerock (Curtiss OX-5) is of steel 
tube construction, welded at all joints. There are no wires 
used in eross bracing, a Pratt type truss being employed. 
This makes a fuselage that is unaffected by high 
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initial tensions, or too low tensions in wires, and 
one which will stay in alignment. Special con- 
sideration is given to the distribution of landing 
loads, and of giving ample strength to the mem- 
bers affected, as it is known that a commercial 
plane must stand considerable abuse by students 
and must sometimes fly from very poor fields. 
The tubing used is of the commercial grade, read- 
ily obtainable in this country. This means that, 
in ease of repairs, time will not be lost waiting 
for alloy tubing. Light steel tubes, bent in the 
form of bows, support the cowling and turtle deck. 
This construction eliminates much of the weight 














often found in these members. 





(Above) The fuselage framework 
of the Eaglerock giving an excel- 
lent idea of the general construc- 

} tional details. The simplicity of 


the structure is clearly shown. 


(Right) A general view of the 
erecting shop of the Alexander 
Aircraft Company of Denver 
where the quantity production of 
Eaglerocks is in progress. 
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(Left) The tailplane structure of 
the Alexander Eaglerock and 
(below) a closeup of the engine 
mount showing the wooden bearers 
and the position of the protective 
firewall in the rear. 











The engine bed is a simple triangulated struec- 
ture, very efficient in distributing the torque and 
thrust loads to the fuselage. A built-in fire wall 
separates the engine compartment from the rest 
ot the fuselage. 

The major portions of the wood parts of the 
Eaglerock are spruce, but other varieties of wood 
are used in members that demand other qualities. 
The engine beds are of hard maple because of its 
great compressive strength; the wing tips are of 
ash, because of its strength in bending; the wind 
butts, seats, flooring and baggage compartments 
are of waterproof plywood. 

The wing spars are of spruce and are laminated 
of two pieces formed into a beam section 18 ft. 
long, and glued in heavy gluing presses to insure 
perfect contact. After a sufficient time has elapsed 
for drying, the spars are taken from the presses 
and stored in racks for two weeks to allow for 
shrinkage and seasoning. ‘They are then shaped 
into spars, after which they are again stored to 
air-season so that all shrinkage will be done before 
assembly in the wings. The parts used in the con- 














struction of the wing ribs are cut out in large quantities to are of Alexander manufacture and are controlled from the 


insure perfect seasoning. 

There are sixty-eight ribs used in the Eaglerock, seventeen 
to each wing, spaced on twelve inch centers. As there is an 
aileron on each wing, there are ten long ribs and seven short 
ones. The ribs are of the Clark Y section of a chord of 60 in. 
and are constructed in jigs. When completed, these ribs weigh 
7.25 lb. and stand a sand test of 302 lb. After inspection 
these ribs are placed in a wing jig which spaces them accu- 
rately so that the spars and the leading edge may be pushed 
into place. The wing hinges are first bolted on and clamped 
into place on the jig. These clamps hold the spars in the 
same relative position they will occupy on the completed 
plane, and thereby permit accurate rigging without developing 
strains and stresses in the wings. The compression struts and 
the drift wires of No. 9 steel wires are then put in place and 
tightened. This permits accurate trammelling before the ribs 
are fastened to the spar and does not develop undue stress in 
the wings. The wing butts and tips are then built on to the 
wing ends. 

Aileron Control 

The ailerons are controlled by wires from the horn on the 
control stick to a “T” erank, mounted on the front beam of 
the lower wing near the end. One arm of the crank is con- 
nected to a balance wire, which also runs inside of the wing. 
The third arm on the “T” is connected to the lower aileron 
by means of a steel tube. Finally, the upper and lower ail- 
erons are connected together by a streamline steel tube strut. 

The engine cowling is sheet aluminum, re-enforced where 
stress occurs. The cowl is hinged on top similar to that of 
an automobile so that a section on each side easily lifts up 
for inspection, oiling and repairs. Header tanks are on the 
inside. The radiator is equipped with streamline shutters 
operated from the pilot’s cockpit. 

The radiator is of honeycomb type, with 7 in. core. The 
core is manufactured by the U. S. Cartridge Company, whose 
radiator activities have recently been acquired by the Win- 
chester Arms Co. It is 19 in. in length, 9 in. in depth, weigh- 
ing 36 lb. Its capacity is about two gallons. The shutters 





pilot’s cockpit. The shutters are so constructed that if an 
individual flap gets out of adjustment it will automatically 
open itself, thereby making sure the engine cannot overheat. 
A header tank, installed above the engine and connected up 
with the radiator, holds two gallons of water, making a four 
gallon capacity cooling system. 

A 45 gal. gasoline tank is standard equipment, giving 5 hr. 
full throttle endurance and from 6 to 7 hr. at eruising specd, 
which is 85 m.p.h. 

The tail surfaces are of steel tubular construction with the 
exception of the ribs, which are of wood. They are externally 
braced with streamline steel tubing. Ample sized fittings 
connect the stabilizer to the fuselage. The fin is an integral 
part of the fuselage. Elevator control wires are separate and 
are outside the fuselage in order to facilitate inspection. 

The fuselage is built up and welded in metal shop and the 
landing gear and wheels attached. It is then sent to the final 
assembly shop where the engine is installed, cowling placed 
on, instrument board and controls installed, after which fuse- 
lage is covered, doped and painted. The wings, meanwhile, 
have been covered and doped, ailerons attached and the ma- 
chine is ready for final assembly and rigging. 

In the process of manufacture, a pilot inspector now goes 
over every fitting, examines controls, ete., and after being 
checked up, the machine is taken to the field and assembled. 
The test pilot then inspects the plane and takes it up for a 
test flight. He puts it through stunts of every kind and 
after pronouncing it O.K., it is turned over to the Aircraft 
company for delivery. 





An Air Service to Ocean Liners 


The Imperial Airways of Great Britain plans next year to 
operate an air service between Southhampton and Cherbourg 
to run in connection with the trans-Atlantic liners. 

Twelve-seater Supermarine “Swan” flying boats will be used 
and it is anticipated that a full day will be saved both in the 


inward and outward trans-Atlantic journeys. 
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Air Disturbances in Hilly Country 


Wind Tunnel Tests Indicate How Pilot May Make Use of Natural Air Turbulance and What 
Regions to Avoid When Flying 


LL PILOTS who have flown over mountains or hills on 
windy days are aware of the existance of violent vertical 
currents of air tending to disturb the steady motion of 

the airplane. These vertical air currents are frequently so 
regular in their association with the general contour of the 
ground over which they are to be found that pilots who fly 
a route regularly even become accustomed to their presence 
and position, but there are few pilots who can fly over a region 
which is new to them and yet have a fair idea of where they 
will meet bumps and of what nature the bumps will be. Yet, 
the whole subject of the relation between the contour of the 
land and the state of the air flow over it is of very considera- 
ble importance to all aspects of flying. 








Fig. 1. 


It is probable that no man has made a more complete study 
of the air currents to be found in mountainous regions than 
has the now well-known Lieutenant Thoret, of the French air 
service. Lieutenant Thoret has frequently, by preference, flown 
over regions of violent air currents and has even been known 
to take advantage of conditions in the air which might be the 
dread of many pilots. It will be recalled that in 1922, Lieu- 
tenant Thoret drew worldwide interest when he remained in 
the air for seven hours in an ordinary airplane with the en- 
gine completely shut off, making use of the air currents in 
the region to support his machine. Since then, he has been 
earefully studying air currents in mountainous regions and 
has recently had the opportunity of verifying his observations 
by a series of experiments carried out in a wind tunnel by 
means of placing models of mountains and hills in the air 
stream and visualizing the air flow patterns. 


Tunnel Tests- 


Plaster models are, of course, far more regular than a nat- 
ural mountain but such models serve very clearly the principles 
which are difficult to explain in the full seale because of ir- 
regularities in the outlines of natural hills and mountains 
which set up air currents that are hard to interpret. The 
experimental method used in these particular tests was to 
place models of regular hills and mountains in the wind tun- 
nel on a flat surface. A series of vertical wires was arranged 
at a number of points both in front of, over and behind the 
model hill with a large number of small pieces of silk thread 
attached at various heights up each wire. When the wind is 
turned on with such a set up, a very clear visual pattern of 
the airflow across the hill is provided, giving an indication of 





the direction and even the continuity of the wind at any one 
point. 

Both instantaneous and time photographic exposures were 
made for a number of models of hills. In the instantanevus 
exposures, the silk threads indicate the direction of each in- 
dividual streamline at the time the shutter was open, wiiile 
in the ease of the time exposures the actual extent and maxi 
mum limits of the changes in direction of each individua 
streamline are indicated by the extent of the blurs correspo:.d- 
ing to each thread. At the same time, the points where {! 
air flow, while perhaps of changed direction, is, nevertheless, 
smooth and steady, are indicated clearly by the almost comm 
plete absence of blurring effect. 


Air Flow Over Hill 


The photograph reproduced in Fig. 1 is a time exposure of 
'4 sec. in a wind of 40 ft. per see., the model being 6 in. high. 
A careful study of the picture shows a strong and compaia- 
tively steady current flowing upward in front of the model 
mountain, this upward flow continuing in steadily behind 
the mountain and extending its influence up to three or four 
times the height of the mountain. The distance to which tlie 
air is disturbed behind the model is not shown in the photo- 
graph but it extends in a very noticeable manner to a dis- 
tance greater than fifteen times the height of the hill. Behind 
the mountain and below the fairly steady flow of rising air 
there is a region of extreme turbulence which in general takes 
the form of a whirlpool of air in the vertical plane. In other 
words, the air which rises over the forward face of the moun- 


tain does not follow down the far face but continues upward . 


for some distance before it starts its down- 
ward course. In very irregular fashion the air sweeps down- 
ward and then travels towards the mountain in a direction 
opposite to the normal air stream over the mountain. Along 
the face of the mountain away from the wind there is an up- 
ward trend of air but it is violently disturbed and would 1! 
extremely treacherous for flying. 

A flier travelling parallel to a range of mountains in a side 
wind will find a decidedly helpful current if he flies fairly 
near and slightly above the windward crest. If he flies on the 


and horizontal 
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Fig. 2. 


leeward side, he will be in a region of extreme turbulen:e 
which might even be dangerous. At a distance behind the hi 


usually greater by a considerable amount than its height, tie 
pilot is sure to find violent down currents. 


As already stated, 
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these may extend up to several times the height of the hill and 
a jong distance back. 

Approaching mountains, or even small hills, from the lee- 
ward side is apt to be really dangerous, unless at sufficient 
altitude. The wind tunnel tests show that a pilot approaching 
a hill in such fashion may be bucking a strong head wind and 
suddenly be thrown into a strong downward current, and then 
he may meet a following wind flowing towards the mountain 
and in the opposite direction from that higher up. If the 
mountains are high and the wind strong no amount of reserve 
power would keep the airplane in the air. It is, thus, dan- 
gerous to fly towards the leeward side of a hill into the wind 
unless the plane has sufficient altitude easily to clear the 
crest. 








Fig. 3. 


In Fig. 2 the turbulent conditions in a valley are shown. 
The pilot flying down this valley in a cross wind should keep 
near the left hand crest where he will be helped by the up- 
ward currents even though the air would be rough. The wind 
tunnel shows conditions of turbulence in the valley but there 
was no method of gauging the speed of the turbulent air and, 
where the valley is narrow and deep with a flat bottom, the 
velocity of the movement may not be very great. 

The conditions behind a hangar are clearly depicted in 
Fig. 3. The down gusts and turbulence in this*case are not 
very large in extent but their existence probably accounts 
tor accidents in which a normal glide has been upset by an 
eddy back of a hangar. 


In Actual Flight 


In actual practice, neither are mountains sufficiently regu- 
lar nor the wind sufficiently steady to enable an accurate 
forecast by a pilot of the conditions he may expect when he 
reaches a certain area ahead. But if pilots would carefully 
observe conditions as they meet them and generally make a 
study of air flow over mountainous regions, not only will they 
find flying during long cross-country flights less monotonous 
but they may often be in a position to: make valuable use of 
what they have learned by observation and experience. It is 
reported, for example, that Lieutenant Thoret flew a seaplane 
tor twenty-five miles with the engine stopped by taking ad- 
vantage of the rising air currents along a range of mountains. 

Less spectacular but equally as practical are cases in which 
pilots flying in a strong cross wind have been able to reach 
their destination without running out of fuel, though this 
was otherwise threatened, by means of taking advantage of 
rising currents. There is another interesting case cited of a 
Captain Girier also of the French Air service, who had been 
repeatedly trying to reach the summit of a particularly high 
mountain in Persia from an airdrome on the leeward side. 
In all his attempts he was unable to attain sufficient altitude 
until, recalling what might be called Thoret’s teaching, he 
went around to the windward side of the mountain and there 
attained the necessary height with ease. 


i 


The R-33 to be Scrapped 


It has been announced that the British rigid airship R-33, 
which is practically a replica of one of the German war 
raiders, L-33, which was shot down at Little Wigborough, 
Essex, England, Sept. 24, 1916, is to be scrapped. 

This airship was completed and accepted for service in 
June, 1919. For a year after being commissioned the R-33 
was at the disposal of the Navy, and in the Summer of 1920 
was overhauled and used in conjunction with the mooring mast 
experiments then being conducted at Pulham. 

The R-33 has made many notable flights, and it will be re- 
called that it was this ship which, early this year, broke away 
from the mooring mast in a gale, much in the same way as did 
the Shenandoah. Recently she has been used for experimental 
purposes and on two occasions she has flown with planes sus- 
pended beneath her for the purpose of trying the possibilities 
of releasing and reattachment of airplanes to airships during 
flight. 

The airship is 639 ft. in length, 78 ft. 9 in. in diameter 
and 91-ft. in height. 





Further Improvements in Mail Schedule 


Arrangements with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for 
the stopping of a fast train, leaving the Pennsylvania Station 
in New York at 11 a.m., at New Brunswick, N. J., the air 
mail terminal will permit the moving up of trans-continental 
air mail dispatch 1 hr. 30 min., it has been announced by 
Postmaster General New. The change in schedule became ef- 
fective on Dee. 15. 

Under the present schedule, mail destined for air mail dis- 
patch leaves the Pennsylvania Station by train at 9:35 am., 
while the closing time is 8 a.m., making it almost imperative 
that mail be deposited the preceding evening in order to make 
connection with the transcontinental air mail. The new sched- 
ule will permit mail prepared the same morning of dispatch 
to catch the westbound plane. 

No change will be made in the trans-continental schedule 
West of Chicago. The difference will be made up between 
that city and New York with the faster Douglas mail planes 
now-in use. The arrival time in San Francisco will be 4:30 
p.m., the following day, as at present. 





Air Mail Schedule Revised 


An announcement of a change in the flying schedule on the 
contract air mail route, between Chicago, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, has been made by W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General. This change was made to permit addi- 
itional time for daylight flying. 

The new schedule is as follows: 

Contract Air Mail Service—Schedule Change: 
Dee. 6, 1926; C.A.M. 9. 

Leave Chicago, 5:50 a.m.; leave Milwaukee, 6:50 a.m.; 
leave La Crosse, 9:30 a.m.; leave St. Paul, 11:30 a.m.; arrive 
Minneapolis, 11:40 a.m. 

Leave Minneapolis, 1:00 p.m.; leave St. Paul, 1:10 p.m.; 
leave La Crosse, 2:30 p.m.; leave Milwaukee, 6:00 p.m.; ar- 
rive Chicago, 7:00 p.m. 

Same frequency as heretofore. 


Effective 





Goodyear Develops Airplane Snare Screen 


An airplane “snare”, with which any city might be sur- 
rounded, is now being produced for experimental purposes, 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio. 

The snare is constructed of small hydrogen-inflated balloons, 
anchored by steel strands in an impenetrable network, which 
could throw about a city a fence 18,000 ft. in height. The 
balloons would be released and allowed to ascend above the 
clouds, so as to be visible to planes. Their suspended wires 
would prevent the passage of airplanes through the line. 

Three experimental balloons, of 6,000 ecu. ft. gas capacity, 
were sent to Fort Monroe Nov. 19 for Army experiments. 
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Further Discussion on Metal Propellers 


Twisted Duralumin Propellers Not Basically Weak. Minor Change Will Prevent Fatigue 
Limit Being Reached. 


an article on the durability of metal propellers discussed 

certain individual failures which had occurred. This 
article and the subject in general aroused an appreciable 
amount of interest and correspondence on the subject was 
published in the Nov. 29 issue. The subject is of such vital 
interest that the comments contained in two further letters re- 
cently received are of value. The metal propeller is in such 
extensive use both in commercial and in service flying and will 
undoubtedly grow even more indispensible in the future that 
the subject is of primary importance.—EpiTor. 


if THE issue of AVIATION of Oct. 25, T. P. Wright, in 


To the Editor of AvIATION : 

-In view of the articles in “AviaTIon” by Mr. Wright of the 
Curtiss Co. and Mr. Noorduyn of the Fokker Co. on the sub- 
ject of failures of metal propellers, I feel obliged, quite re- 
luctantly, to give my personal views on the subject, which may 
differ somewhat from either of these engineers, who are not 
only experts on the subject but are known to be friendly to 
metal propellers. 

The controversy is ostensibly on metal propellers generally, 
but really it is on the subject of the Reed single piece, 
sol'd blade propeller of duralumin type alloy, and of the 
original D model, made from a rolled plate twisted at the 
center in order to establish the high angles at the roots of the 
blades. Of these at least 1500 are in actual flying service 
here and abroad, and probably over 100 have had over 500 
hours of flying service, and probably 500 have had 200 hours 
of such service. Total failures have been 5 (no casualties) 
but of these only three are undisputed as to responsibility of 
the propeller. Examination of propellers returned for in- 
spection has revealed, in a few, incipient cracks radiating from 
the bolt holes, near the longitudinal axis of the propeller, 
which cracks might later on lead to fracture. 

Ineluding these propellers it may be positively affirmed that 
nearly all the failures actual or incipient have been in that 
region of the propeller. It may also be stated that these have 
nearly all been confined to one particular size of propeller 
made for one particular engine and plane, and only after a 
very large number of hours of service. The figures given above 
indicate that the ratio of failures to propellers in service is 
less than 1 per cent. 

The Curtiss Co., has wisely requested the return of propel- 
lers of the old Type D for inspection, after they have flown 
a stated number of hours. 

Both of the engineers referred to say that the new R Type 
Reed propellers with forged center are free from the danger 
ot failure, but both appear to acquiesce in the position 
that the D Type, with central twist, is inherently and in- 
evitably of limited life, and is not eapable of sustaining 
vibration without damage, and that position is the one which 
I positively challenge, and I maintain on the contrary that, if 
a single error in one design is corrected, the old Type D with 
twisted center has an unlimited life and ean defy vibration. 

That is to say, the failures were due solely to one particular 
error in design. 

Now this error consisted merely in having too little thick- 
ness in the hub region in a design which had to meet the 
conditions of large power absorption, slow engine revolu- 
tions and limited diameter, the blades being therefore in- 
ereased in area and consequently in weight. But the central 
hub portion of the propeller was not proportionately increased 
in thickness. An increase of less than 14 inch in thickness in 
that region would have made these propellers fatigue proof 
and vibration proof, and would not have added more than 
about five pounds in weight. 

The above applies to two of the three failures. Regarding 
the third, Mr. Noorduyn’s ease, and also the one with incipient 
eracks, in this design an increase of 1/6 in. thickness in the 


hub region would have made these propellers vibration proof 
and would have added about 2% lb. weight. The thickness 
was ample for ordinary conditions, and the excessive vibra- 
tion from overlap could not reasonably have been anticipated 
but could have been easily provided against as described above, 

The subject of metal fatigue has been very exhaustively 
studied by metallurgists and various Government Bureaus here 
and abroad, and for each metal or alloy there is an official 
figure for fatigue stress, and if the metal is not stressed above 
this figure, it will not be affected by the vibration, no matter 
how long continued. Otherwise there is no meaning in the 
word “Fatigue Limit.” Engineers all over the world are basing 
designs on these figures, for bridges, machinery, marine con- 
struction, ordnance, and many others. For the duralumin class 
of alloys the figures usually given are about 55,000 pounds 
breaking stress, 35,000 pounds elastic limit, and 15,000 pounds 
fatigue limit. In making my propellers, for a greater margin 
of safety, a stress of 10,000 has been taken as fatigue limit. 
It is therefore necessary only to provide enough cross section 
to insure that the maximum stresses will not exceed 10,000 
pounds per square inch, and then the propeller is vibration 
proof and its life is unlimited. 

Now there is but one section of the Reed propeller Type D 
where there is any possibility of exceeding this unit stress, and 
that is the very section where the breaks have actually occurred, 
and the cirele of bolt holes, especially when they were not 
reamed, has greatly aided in initiating the cracks. In other 
words a small region of these propellers, near the longitudinal 
axis, and within the six inch blade radius, has been stressed 
over 10,000 pounds per square inch, which, though far below 
the breaking stress or the elastic limit, is above the so-called 
fatigue limit, therefore at this place there might be a gradual 
deterioration of the metal, so that after a certain number of 
service hours, say 500, the metal might yield, provided it is 
subject to much vibration. 

I believe this was the only cause of these failures and that 
the fault is one easily corrected by a moderate increase in 
the cross section in this particular region of this particular 
design. 

Now if an error in the Cesign is the cause and the only 
cause of this 1 per cent of failures, who was responsible? As 
[ have a certain right of control over the designs of my li- 
censees, | must share the responsibility together with other 
aerodynamic engineers, including those of the U.S. Govern- 
ment who long ago approved the designs. The only alibi is 
that apparently no one has yet been able to calculate mathe- 
matically just what is the distribution of stress across the 
propeller section in the region named. We know what is the 
total stress on the section, and if there were a uniform dis- 
tribution of stress it can easily be shown that such would 
never exceed about 5,000 pounds per square inch in the sec- 
tions actually used, and this is far below the fatigue limit. 

But it is now quite evident that there is a concentration of 
load near the longitudinal axis of the blade, which may re- 
duce the stress at the outer portions of the section und increase 
it at the center. 

The necessary increase of thickness in this region is easily 
made, therefore my contention is that the twisted center type 
D is not inherently weak, and that, as now designed and made 
by all my licensees, with adequate cross section in the hub 
region, the life of propellers of Type D is unlimited, and that 
they will stand any service vibration indefinitely, and that 
periodie inspection is not necessary. ‘ 

The new type R, with forged center, was developed by me 
personally several years ago, and, after overcoming many pio- 
neer difficulties in manufacture, was then turned over to my 
licensees. The Curtiss Co., showed a prompt appreciation of 
its merits and took energetic measures to put it into produc- 
tion. It has a large excess of section in the hub region and 
is free from the weakening influence of bolt holes. The Cur- 
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tiss Co., are quite right in offering it as superior to Type D. 
But I am merely protesting in this letter, respectfully and 
mildly, against the inference one might draw from the Curtiss 
cireular and from the articles by Mr. Wright and Mr. Noor- 
duyn that Type D is necessarily and inherently weak. 

Of course we are all accustomed to failures of wooden pro- 
pellers, so the failure of a wooden propeller is taken as a 
matter of course and excites no special comment. Furthermore 
after 100 to 150 hours of flying service the wooden propeller 
is usually retired for inspection and repair, and perhaps per- 
manently. But the propellers of my type have set a new 
standard of perfection, so that even a single failure after 500 
hours of flying service is an important and serious event. 

S. A. Reed. 


Failures Not All-Inclusive 


'o the Editor of AVIATION : 

I have been somewhat interested in the discussion between 
Mr. Noorduyn and Mr. Wright which has been appearing in 
the late issues of Aviation, so I would like to put forth an 
opinion or two of my own. 

I would take from the discussion of both Mr. Noorduyn 
and of Mr. Wright that metal propellers have limitations 
which to my mind are too low. To give a hint as to what I 
mean, I would like to suggest that the metai propellers to 
which both the afore mentioned gentlemen refer are not the 
only metal propellers being made and used at this time, so, the 
limitations mentioned should be clearly applied to the pro- 
peller that has shown these defects. 

The metal propeller I am thinking of is made here in Pitts- 
burgh [Standard Steel Propeller—Eb.] so interests me greatly. 
In fact, the illustration of the flying boat on p. 913 of 
AviATION clearly shows the metal propellers with which it is 
equipped. 

It may seem as though I am somewhat long winded in get- 
ting to the point but here it is; these propellers, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, have never been known to fail 
under service nor have they ever given any trouble of any sort. 
[ have hopes that they will continue to act in the same way 
and from all indications, it would seem as though they will 
do so. 

I may state that these propellers have been used by the 
Army and the Navy for several years, so are out of the ex- 
perimental class. In fact, the plant is running day and night, 
seven days a week. 

I am not quite sure just how many times these propellers 
may have been used on tri-motored planes, especially ones in 
which the propellers overlap; the only case coming to my mind 
at the present being the ill-fated New York-Paris plane. 
However, these propellers have been used often enough under 
most of the other conditions to indicate long life and trouble- 
free life at that. 

I may be somewhat late with any further discussion of the 
propeller question, but I think it is no more than fair that a 
propeller that is passing the Army and Navy tests with flying 
colors should at least be mentioned as not coming under the 
list of failures which silence on behalf of this propeller might 
imply. 

If I may be wrong in any of my claims, I would appreciate 
any information you might care to divulge. Until then, I 
hope you will indicate to the readers of AvraTIon or at least 
to the gentlemen in the controversy by any means you wish to 
use, that the failure of metal propellers as indicated applies 
to one make only. 

Arthur D. Sallee. 





A French Airplane Safety Contest 


A competition to increase safety in airplane operation is 
being conducted by the “Union pour la Securite en Aero- 
plane”, 35 rue Francois ler, Paris. Entries for 1926 will be 
received until Dec. 31. The chief items in the competition are 
as follows: Apparatus to signal the beginning of fires; ap- 
paratus to extinguish fire, employing only non-dangerous 
products; apparatus permitting landing in: foggy or misty 
weather; light engines operating on heavy oil; and apparatus 
permitting use of a detachable cabin furnished with a para- 
chute. 








Letters To The Editor 











Pilot Who Jumped Vindicated 


The accident to the Pacific Air Transport Company’s mail 
plane on Nov. 12, where the pilot jumped and landed safely 
by means of his parachute, and where the passenger was 
killed, has aroused so much comment that the following state- 
ment from the company will be of interest. The reinstatement 
of the pilot by the Post Office Department is a vindication of 
his action, which should put an end to any further criticism. 
The statement of the company follows—Epitor: 


To the Editor of Aviation: 


The pilot in charge of the plane at the time was Mr. Charles 
Widmer, an experienced and careful pilot. He started his 
trip at 12.01 a.m., on a very bad night while it was dark and 
storming. They had been having showers there most of the 
day. Mr. Donald Rossiter, a pilot, had requested free trans- 
portation north, because he was a former employee of ours. 
This was granted him. When the two men started they were 
provided with parachutes, which were strapped to them and 
the operation was explained to them, although both knew how 
to operate them. Leaving the field, the pilot ascended to an 
altitude of 1800 ft. into a storm, which he intended to climb 
through. About five minutes later, when he reached an alti- 
tude of 3800 ft. the plane got beyond his control from the 
storm and went into a tail spin. He judged himself to be 
over the Hollywood Hills and realized that in order to save 
their lives, Rossiter and himself must jump quickly. He 
called to Rossiter three times to jump and felt sure that Rossi- 
ter understood him. On the third call he motioned to Rossiter 
with his head, indicating that he was going overboard and he 
said that Rossiter evidently understood, because Rossiter 
turned around to the front of the ship and leaned toward the 
door. At this point, he said he jumped and when the para- 
chute opened he could hear the noise of the ship as it de- 
vended and as it crashed. In about fifteen or twenty seconds 
he was on the ground. He called to Rossiter just after the 
ship crashed, thinking that he might possibly be near him in 
the air. 

When the plane landed Rossiter was on the outside of it, and 
the door was open, indicating that he had jumped or was 
about to do so.. At that time the plane must have been close 
to the ground. Widmer must have evidently thought that 
Rossiter did jump. Someone in an automobile passing where 
Widmer was near the road, took him very shortly afterwards 
to an automobile service station and he called up our manager 
in Los Angeles. At that time Widmer was so confident Ros- 
siter had jumped that he told the manager that both of them 
had left the plane by parachute. So sure were they of this 
that the manager’s wife in Los Angeles called me up here in 
San Francisco at my hotel immediately, giving me the informa- 
tion that they had left the plane by parachutes. The men 
were evidently very close to the ground when Widmer gave 
Rossiter the last signal to jump, because his parachute landed 
him on the ground in about fifteen or twenty seconds after he 
left the ship. 

Widmer and Rossiter were friends and Widmer thinks that 
the reason Rossiter did not jump earlier was because each one 
of them wished to stay with the ship as long as the other one 
did and was waiting for the other one to jump. As far as I 
know, I have heard of but one criticism of Mr. Widmer, and 
that was by someone at Bakersfield and I was told that he af- 
terwards wrote to our airport in Los Angeles asking for the 
facts in the ease. Because of this criticism the Post Office 
Department at Washington temporarily suspended Mr. Wid- 
mer and made an investigation here of the accident. Imme- 
diately upon receipt at Washington of the report of this 
— the Department telegraphed us reinstating Mr. 

idmer. 


Pacific Air Transport 
C. N. Comstock, 
Vice President. 
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The Waterbury Lightplane Club 


In the Nov. 22 issue of AVIATION , an announcement was 
made and some details published on the formation of the 
Waterbury Light Plane Club of Waterbury, Conn. As this 
news has doubtless been read with considerable interest, the 
following letter, from the president and founder of the Club, 
is of particular interest—EDITor. 


To the Editor of AviATioNn : 

It may interest you to know that a lightplane club has 
been formed here in Waterbury. 

Below is an extract from the Constitution : 

Art. 1., See. 1: This club shall be known as “The 
Waterbury Light Plane Club,” having for its purpose 
the promoting of interest in aviation, particularly as it 
applies to lightplanes; to promulgate the knowledge of 
aeronautics by securing speakers, literature, and instruc- 
tors for the teaching of aerodynamics; to aid in the ad- 
vancement of aviation by lending its support to all 
branches of aeronautie activity; to foster new develop- 
ments in aeronauties; to give its members practical ex- 
perience in maintaining and flying of aeroplanes, and 
to engage in lightplane activity by designing, building, 
and operating light planes. 
far as know this is the only 
America. 

The following will give a brief history and events leading 
up to the forming of the club. The writer’s attention was 
first called to lightplane activity by the publicity given Dor- 
moy’s “Flying Bathtub,” and thought it would be fun to 
design and build a plane powered with a motoreyele engine. 
Not knowing the first thing about the where to get 
any information I got all the books available at the Publie 
Library and started in on the study of aeronautics, and im- 
mediately ran into this difficulty. The either too 
elementary, or technical, and contained nothing but 
theory with no practical information. After having mastered 
this theory fairly well, which, by the theory of 
1908 to 1913, I found that 1 was at a to know how to 
apply it. The first real practical information | across 
was in articles on Stability by B. V. Korvin-Kroukevsky 
appearing in Aviation. At last I had something I could use. 
The next practical information was contained in the N.A.C.A. 


So we club of its kind in 
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books wer 


Too 
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Reports Nos. 311 and 326., The Light Airplane by Ivan H. 
Driggs, and, right here, I want to express my appreciation 
of the help Mr. Driggs gave me. - Some parts of the report 
were not clear to me, and I wrote him long letters asking for 
information, and he wrote back with letters just as long giv- 
ing that information. 

In reading Aviation, I became interested in articles on 
lightplare clubs anc it must have been then that the thought 
was born that a lightplane club in Waterbury would be a fine 
thing. Nothing was done at that time as I did not know any- 


cne else interested in the same subject. This past Summer, 
I became acquainted R. S. Kelsey, who student of 
M.I.T. and interested in Mr. Kelsey has 
a pilot since fourteen years of age and we spent a very profit- 
able Summer comparing As time went on I felt the 
need of learning to flv, ¢ that it would help in design- 


ing an airplane, but the eost of flying in this locality was more 


is a 


with 
° | 

aeronautics. pneen 

notes. 


realizin: 


than I eared to pay for a hobby. Mr. Kelsey knew of a plane 
belonging to the Colonial Air Transport Co. which had not 
been used by them all Summer and suggested I try and rent 
it, he teaching me to fly. We found the plane was for sale 


for rent. Not being in the market for a plane per- 
sonally, that ealled everything off. 

Soon after that, however, it oceurred to us that others 
might weleome an opportunity to learn to fly and if we would 
vet four or five fellows who would be willing to go in on the 
plane, the cost to each one would not be prehibitive. The idea 
was a good one, at least we thought it was, but it was no easy 
matter to convince others. 

Finally, after much effort and many disappointments, 
got two other fellows besides ourselves, making four in all, 
who were willing to buy the plane. In the meantime, we had 


and not 


we 


been thinking of the club idea and a lot of the fellows we 


a club, the four men buying the plane being the charter m: 
bers, turning the plane into the club to be used by its m 
bers at a rate to cover the cost plus something for a sink 
fund, or a cracking fund, whichever you want to call it. 

So the club was formed and held its first meeting Aug. 
1926, the four charter members being R. S. Kelsey, B 
Jones, R. W. Barker, and O. D. Crooker. 

The Club has two grades of membership,—Full grade 
Social grade. 
the Constitution being just what the names imply. 
tion fee for full grade membership is $100.00, the four cha 
members paying their fee 
treasury. It was voted at the first meeting that the Club 
cept a loan from the charter members of sufficient amoun: 
pay for the plane. 

The plan e was purchased Sept. 1, and put into operat 
-_ 2 and flew 29 hr. and 27 min. 

j, being in the air every day with the expection of two w! 
t was raining. Mr. Kelsey was the instructor. The t! 
other charter members are ready to solo and some of the ot! 
members have received instruction. The fact that we had 1 
plane to build the Club around has helped and quite a bii 
interest has been shown. 

The Club held its eighth meeting Oct. 19, and has seven F 
members, and five Social members to date. 
in aerodynamics every meeting night and expect, by 1 
Winter, to have a lot of lightplane designers. 
design nearly complete now and hope to be able to build 
plane this Winter. 

It is our hope other Clubs will be formed in this cou 
and they will design and build lightplanes in w 
event we will be able to hold meets similar to the ones 

England. 
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aiiiliians Flying Club 


To the Editor of Av! 
I was much interested in your 
the Waterbury Lightplane Club. 
They were not the first, however, 


Way our Santa 


sania President 


ATION! 
Nov. 22 issue to read aly 
to do this in this cow 
us that is the Barbara Aero Club was start 
three yvears ago. 

We all put in $50. each and purchased a Jenny. In 
Club were three licensed pilots. Only tad pilots were 
fly the ship until they could teach some of the others. 


A lawyer friend advised us not to hold the ship in the n: 


of the Club beeause of the liability against the members 
ease of a damage suit. So we chose one member whose } 
terial wealth did not overburden him, made the ship over 
him, with the understanding that he (a pilot) would instr 
those who were not pilots to the extent of $50. on the b 
of ten cents per minute. The pilots could take their $50. « 
of the ship at the rate of seven cents per minute, actual flyi 


time. Th 
pilot at time 
The sehe me 


his $50. got 


owner ot the 


ship paid for gas and oil, but 
assumed any damage in a erash. 
worked out very well. Everyone who dh 
his money’s worth out of the ship, an enthusia 
arted, and the fellow who did a lot of the we 
was rewar oi by being able to get a ship with the expendit 
of a comp: atively small amount of money. 

I put the se facts forward to readers of AVIATION as it 1 
be that other communities can do likewise. It’s a good 
to start a club off as a flying elub, and not merel) 
lot of Modocks who indulge in aviation conversation onlv. 

Earle Ovinetor 
Senior Staff-Commod: 


Dr. Prandtl to Give Wilbur Wright Lecture 


The Roval Aeronautical Society, England. announces t! 
the Wilbur Wright Memorial Lecture will be delivered 1 
May by Dr. Prandtl, of Gottingen University, Germany. P; 
fessor Prandtl will deliver his lecture in English. 
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By ROBERT R. OSBORN 


The Intrepid Aviator came in the office the other day, in- 
dignantly waving a newspaper clipping and demanding that 
something be done about it. We gathered from the clipping 
and his excited talk that someone left a “Jenny” in a back 
yard in Kentucky somewhere and never came back. That a 
“Jenny” should be deserted in such fashion, after giving the 
best years of her life in faithful service, pained our friend 
deeply, and he wants to establish a “Home for Aged and 
Infirm Jennies.” We suspect that his motive is not purely 
philanthropic, however, as he wants someone else to endow 
the Home, and has a plane of his own which might be the 
first inmate. 

* * % * 

From the Punta Gorda, Fla., Herald: “The continuous 
popularity of flying in Punta Gorda is reported to have in- 
flicted something like 200 local citizens with complications 
of flyfoid fever, aerosipelas, inflewenza and skyatica.” 

We don’t think there is any cause for worry over these 
complications. If the patients will carefully maintain a diet 
of half-rolls and pancakes and use some simple home reme- 
dies such as fliodine and flysol there shouldn’t be any trouble 
at all. 

* % co % 

Speaking of the “general use of aircraft,” there is one of 
the general uses we can’t quite understand. Whenever a 
prominent person disappears, or some sort of murder or 
robbery is committed and the criminals make a getaway, the 
first thing that seems to come to mind is to dash around to 


get an airplane to join the search. Whenever such a search 
is going on, the newspapers always feature the fact that “Air- 
plane Is Placed On Trail,” or “Three Airplanes Are Hunting 
Mail Robbers.” We hate to risk taking away any lucrative 
business from the gentlemen attempting to make a living 
from commercial aviation, but we must have our curiosity 
satisfied. -Has anyone ever been found while being looked 
for in this way? In flying over strange territory, the con- 
servative pilot is going to stay at an altitude high enough to 
keep a good field within gliding distance, in which case, how 
does he tell that those two lumps he sees on the landscape 
are Gyp the Blood and Izzy the Thug and not just a couple 
of other fellows? Sometimes, when even cities and towns 
can’t be recognized, what chance has a flier of recognizing a 
missing person he has probably never seen? 

We suppose that if this form of search for thugs and miss- 
ing persons is going to remain as popular as it seems to be 
at the present time, it will come under the jurisdiction of 
the newly-established aerial police departments. Will they 
broadeast circulars and bills advertising “$1,000 Reward for 
Arrest and Conviction of Smith, Forger and Fugitive From 
Justice. Photograph taken from 1500 ft. shows Smith stand- 
ing in field of cabbages wearing grey checked suit. Smith is 
the one fifteen from the right in the fourth row. 

* * * + 

The Intrepid Aviator was in again the other day, making 
inquiry about train fare to the Pacifie coast, and freight 
rates for sending his airplane to the same locality. It seems 
that he has been reading in the advertisements advocating the 
eating of yeast, about some flier there who was so busy night 
and day that he had to gulp down all of his meals, thereby 
contracting indigestion. Our friend says that the way his 
business has been this Winter, he could take three hours to 
each meal without noticing it. He says he is willing to risk 
the most violent forms of indigestion, and will eat as many 
as ten yeast cakes a day, if he ean be that busy. 
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Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy. 





THE CURTISS HAWK ARMY PURSUIT PLANE 
Powered with Curtiss D12 450 h.p. Engine 





Aircraft Magnetos 
SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY, INC. 
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THREE JOBS IN ONE. A Navy CS three-purpose plane carrying out 


torpedo practise at sea. 


(A bove) 

SPEED. Harry A. Miller's “Los¥® ayy 

Angeles” being paced by a Curtiss® Ayin 

MF seaplane in the opening heats for® :, by 

the famous Elgin Trophy off San 
Diego. 
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(Above) MEMORIAL DAY. 
The Junkers monoplane leaving 
Curtiss Field for Kitty Hawk, 
N.C. carrying the wreath which 
Dr. Hugo Junkers sent from 
Germany to commemorate Dec. 
17, 1903, the dav of the 
Wright Brothers’ first flight. 
The plane carried Miss Herta 
Junkers, daughter of the famous AIRSHIP TRAINING. The Navi trair 


German airplane constructor. 








(Left) Fred. Melchiol, J]. Otto 
Scherer, John Goldstrom 
™ : LOW -POWERED FLYING. 
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rs “LosH4LL METAL. One of the most interesting planes in the Paris Aero Show is the 
| Curtiss Ayimeta AVM 88, a two-seater fighter with 595 hp. Hispano-Suiza engine. The machine 
heats for is built entirely of the Schneider light alloy “Alferium” and has an excellent performance. 
off San "As will be seen, the propeller is a Reed metal twisted type. 


A MAN CARRIER. The new Argabrite man 
carrying kite, said to be capable of lifting 
186 [b., undergoing tests al Los Angeles. 


(Below) 

THREE JOLLY FELLOWS. The three assistant secretaries 

for air, F. Trubee Davison (War), William P. MacCracken, Jr. 
(Commerce), and Edward P. Warner (Navy). 


Pra 


"he Nav¥i training airship leaving Lakehurst, N. J. She is equipped with twin 
Wright engines. 





LY ING.@xchoslovakin Avia BH-11 (Walter, 60 hp.) two-seater lightplane which is 


now “Mopular lowpriced touring machine in Europe. 
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French Air Administration 

A Government decree announced recently at Paris, estab- 
lished the directing personnel of French aeronautics. Offices 
named in the decree include a General Director of the Cen- 
tral Administration for Aeronautics and Aerial Transport, 
Director of Aeronautical Construction, Director of Aerial 
Routes and Communitations, and Chief of Personnel and 
Accounting. 

This arrangement of the French Aeronautical Administra- 
tion ends the uncertain situation which has existed since the 
abolition of the office of the Under-Secretary of State for 
Aeronautics, last August. 

Reorganization of the personnel of the various aeronautical 
services, in line with the general economy policy of the Gov- 
ernment, will permit, it is reported, the elimination of about 
70 employees, and an annual economy of about 600,000 franes. 


Rome-Berlin Air Line to Open in Spring 

An agreement was concluded recently between the Deutsche 
Luft Hansa and the Aero-Lloyd for the joint operation of an 
air line between Berlin and Rome. Negotiations have been 
in progress for nearly a year, but they were hampered by the 
fact that arrangements with various Italian companies had to 
be made separately. The amalgamation of the Italian in- 
terests in a single enterprise enabled negotiations to be 
brought to a conclusion. 

The technical difliculties are, of course, great, particularly 
in the Munich-Milan section of the route, in whieh the prob- 
lem of crossing the Alps has to be met. It is hoped, however, 
that it will be possible to open the new airway next Mareh or 
April. The agreement is similar to those already existing 
between the Luft Hansa and other foreign air companies for 
the joint operation of services. 


Japan Contracts for Passenger Air Liners 

A British firm of aireratt manufacturers has closed a eon- 
tract with Japanese interests for twenty-five passenger ait 
liners. The planes will be of British manufacture entirely 
and will eost $50,000. each. They will be equipped with two 
engines of 1,000 hp. The planes will seat between fifteen 
and twenty passengers and will operate o 
opened in Japan next vear. 


New Swedish Air Line Planned 


A conference was reeently held in Gothenbure, Sweden, 


an air line to be 


between government officials, representatives of the “Asso- 
ciation For Air Traffic’, in Gothenburg, and Aktb. Aero 
transport, during which plans for air traffie to and from 
Gothenburg during the coming season were discussed. 

It is believed in Sweden to be probable that the Gothenburg- 
Oslo line will be established, but it is believed doubtful 
whether the projected line Stockholm-Gothenburg, which 
would enable travelers to complete the journey from Helsing- 
fors to Hamburg in one day, will be realized. Present means 
would probably not be sufticient for 
is said. 

The Royal Swedish Board of Trade has approved of Aktb. 
Aerotransport’s application for a subsidy of 550,000 crowns 


vovernment subsidy, it 


during the budget vear 1927-28 for commercial aviation, for 


560,000 crowns for increase of the Commercial Aviation Loan 
Fund and for 11,553 erowns to be spent on the radio stations 
at the aerial ports of Stockholm and Malmo. 





A Possible European Airway Center 

Efforts are being made in Czechoslovakia to develop the 
capital city, Prague, into a junction point for inter-central 
European air-lines. Negotiations are reported already to have 
been concluded with Great Britain relative, in principle, to 
the proposed London-India line via Czechoslovakia but the 
consent of Germany, whose territory would be crossed by the 
proposed line, has not yet been obtained, it is said. 

It is hoped locally, however, that the Cologne-Prague sece- 
tion of this line ean be put into operation in the Spring of 
1927. Negotiations are at present in progress with Germany 
relative to a line Berlin-Prague-Vienna. In return for per- 
mitting the use of Prague as a pivotal center, Czechoslovakia 
is said to be insisting upon the right to establish a line from 
Prague to Hamburg. 

Preliminary negotiations with Yugoslavia concerning the 
Pracue Bratislava (Pressbure)-Sagreb (Agram)-Trieste line 
are well advanced. Further negotiations with Italy and Hun- 
gary are pending. Existing treaties between Czechoslovakia 
and Poland provide for a line to cross central Czechoslovakia, 
Warsaw-Brunn-Vienna, and in return accords Czechoslovakia 
the privilege of establishing a line Prague-Ofacow or Prague- 
Kattowitz with extensions via Lembert to Soviet Russia. Prep- 
arations are under way for establishing modern landing fields 
at Prague, Brunn and Bratislava (Pressburg). The civil air- 
port at Prague already possesses six hangars. The erection of 
a lighthouse and other improvements are planned for 1927 
when it is also intended to open a school for pilots under gov- 


ernment ausplces. 


Prague Aviation Exhibition 

The Fourth International Exhibition of Aviation will be 
held at Prague, Czechoslovakia, from June 4 to 16, 1926. The 
Aero Club of Czechoslovakia. is in charge of the exhibition, 
vhich is under the patronage of the president of the Republic, 
T. G. Masaryk. 

The previous exhibitions attracted exhibitors from all the 
greater European countries and America and were very suc- 
cessful. Even greater interest is expected in the coming ex- 
hibition, in which American interest will be asked to partici- 


pate. 


Landing Fields for Bolivia, S. America 

New airplane landing fields are to be built in Bolivia at 
Mizque, San Isidro, El] Paso Pampa Grande, and Taruma, 
to reports. The Lloyd Aero Boliviano hopes, within 
a comparatively short time, to have a passenger service that 
will connect even the remotest aistricts of Bolivia. The Gov- 
ernment will pay the Lloyd Aero Boliviano a_ subsidy of 
3s, 25.000. 


aceordil o 


Another Brazilian Airline Projected 


Senor O. E. Meyer, who intends to organize an air service 
in Rio Grande do Sul, has sailed for Germany where he will 
purchase material neeessary for this service. He will return 
in May, 1927 with two airplanes of 460 hp. and capable of 
carrying ten passengers, in addition to the pilot. The lines 
to be operated are: Porto Alegre to Pelotas and Rio Grande; 
Porto Alegre to Santa Maria; Porto Alegre to Praia de Ban- 
his and cities along the coast. The following rates will be 
charged for passages: From Porto Alegre to Pelotas, 
1103000; to Santa Maria, 1259000; to Quintao, 508000; to 
Cidreira, 70$000; to Tramandahy, 80$000; to Torres, 120$000. 
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Consolidated Airplanes 
Wear Well 


Quality is first in their design and manufacture 
Up-keep, ordinarily a serious problem is almost nil 








Trade Mark Copyrighted 


Only American manufacturers specializing in training airplanes 
Five years continuous development on one basic design 
Safest training and sportsmen’s airplanes ever flown 


Contractors to United States Army and Navy 





CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Buffalo, New York 
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Chicago, III. 
By Otto Klein 


The Chieago Municipal Airport, which has undergone steady 
improvement during the past few months, is quickly becom- 
ing a first class field. The beacon and runway lights have 
been in operation for the past two months. The National 
Air Transport, Ine. is building a 120 by 80 ft. hangar at the 
field, and, according to the Sievert Aireraft Corp., which is 
in chare’e of the field, there are now six carloads of cinders 
being put in daily in order to extend the present runways 
and build new ones. There is considerable flying going on 
at the Chicago Airport, and the Sievert Aircraft Corp., 
which represents the Eaglerock and Fokker in this city, keeps 
its planes in the air right along. 

The Ostergaard Aireraft Works is enjoying a good busi- 
ness in aireraft parts and supplies. They are at this time of 
the year making a specialty of high speed aerial driven 
sleds, and are selling complete sleds as well as propellers and 
accessories for same. They are at present building a Cata- 
maran, powered with a Diesel engine. 

The Wallace Aero Company, according to Stanley Wallace, 
is inaugurating an aviation school, teaching mostly motor 
mechanies and aireraft construction, but also actual flying if 
desired. Stanley Wallace has for many years been actively 


engaged in aireraft designing and construction and has the 
knowledge and facilities neeessary to conduct a first class 
ground sehool. 
= 


The Wallace Aero Company will in the near 


future, begin the construction of a three-place OX-5 job, hav- 
ing a steel tube fuselage and duralumin wings, exact details 
of which have not yet been made public. 

E. B. Heath, president of the Heath Airplane Company, 
is still sojourning in the South, and last reports have it that, 
in company with P. G. Boren of San Antonio, he flivvered 
into the wilds of Texas to hunt rattle snakes and Mexican 
rebels. 

It has been decided that the new organization that was 
formed recently be hereafter known as the Aireraft Operators 
Association, this name being not quite as general as just plain 
Aireraft Association, as first suggested. It is the aim of the 
new organization to include everyone actively interested in 
aviation, whether pilot, mechanic, photographer or any other 
trade or professional directly connected with the aviation 
industry, in and around Chicago. The association already 
boasts of a good membership list, and it is hoped that eventu- 
ally all those eligible will join so that Chicago will at last 
have an organization that is not only representative of the 
aireraft industry in and around Chicago, but also one that 
brings about that hundred per cent co-operation so long 
needed among the fliers here. 


Dothan, Ala. 


M. H. Edwards, of Dothan, Ala., has donated a site on 
Cottonwood Road for an aviation field. Mr. Edwards is 
giving this to the town for a period of two years. 
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Dear Beech: 


Last June, Mr. Schlaet, who is 
associated with the Compagnie 
Aviacon de Nationale, at Tam- 
pico, came to our factory and 
bought a Travel Air, a regular 
OX-5 job, after making many 
comparisons with other makes. 
Before going to Tampico, he 
flew his ship to Kansas City, 
on June 16th, and after a flight 
which was a real test, Mr. 
Schlaet wrote the letter just 
opposite, on the same evening. 


hours. 


nose over. 





“'.....thanks...for... 


the splendid job you turned out” 
Says Carl V. Schlaet, of Tampico, Mex. 


“I’m plenty tired, but must write you a line of con- 
gratulations on your ship. 
thru a third,— 
my bag (belt and all) off the front seat onto the floor,— 
and landed at Richards Field at 7:30. 
Never could have made it with a Standard. The 
wind was so bad it took a Jenny which was staked down 
on Richards field over a hedge—stakes and all. Richards 
Field was a lake, but she showed no tendency to 


Dodged two storms, went 
-where the air was so rough it bounced 


Exactly two 


“My regards and thanks to you, Mr. Cessna, Clark 
and Dale, for your conscientious work and the splendid 
job you turned out.” 


Sincerely, 


(Signed) Carl V. Schlaet.”’ 


Let your plane be one of the several Travel Air Models. 
May we send catalog? 


TRAVEL AIR MFG. CO., INC. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Max Fortner is laying out the field, which will measure 2,000 
x 7,000 ft., and will have adequate runways for taking off 
and landing. A sign will be painted on the top of a nearby 
building pointing to the field and necessary markers for 
visiting pilots will also be installed. 

A gasoline and oil station will be established on the field. 


Richmond Airways, Inc. 
By W. H. Wincapaw 


Richmond Airways, Inc., of Greenridge, S. I., N. Y., had 
a good season, considering the weather on week-ends, when 
most of the passenger-carrying oecurs. The company carried 
approximately 2,167 passengers during the year and instructed 
several flying students. The flying was done in two converted 
HS2L, seven-place, flying boats, and one converted four-place 
boat. These boats were all converted under the supervision 
of the company designer, George Schaaf, who has had an ex- 
perience of sixteen years in designing and building planes. 

At present six new monoplane flying boats are under con- 
struction from designs made by Mr. Schaaf. They will be 
powered with 200 hp. air-cooled engines. The bed on these 
is so designed that either a C-6, K-6, Hisso or Wright Whirl- 
wind will fit. These seaplanes will carry four passengers 
besides the pilot. 

The changing of an HS2L flying boat into a six-place 
plane, for J. A. Haynes, of Miami, Fla., has just been com- 
pleted. The plane will be flown to Florida by either the 
owner or W. H. Winecapaw, chief pilot for the company. Mr. 
Schaaf, who had charge of the work, will accompany the 
plane South. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Plans are being made for the opening of the recently com- 
pleted $55,000 municipal airport at Jacksonville. The dedi- 
cation will take place during the holidays. Thomas C. Imeson, 
chairman of the city aviation committee, and postmaster H. 
E. Ross, are in charge. 









The Price-U-Drive-It Co., of Jacksonville, now has two 
Travel Air OXX6’s and two Waco planes in taxi service from 
the Jacksonville airport. A. B. McMullen Co. is operating 
several planes from the Tampa airport, offering instruction 
to novice pilots. 


Hialeah, Fla. 
By Don. C. McIntosh 


The East Coast Aviation Camp, the latest addition to 
Florida’s aeronautical activities, began operations recently 
at the Municipal Field, Hialeah, Fla. Two Waco 9 planes 
are in use at the present time, and the camp expects to pur- 
chase another Waco 9 in the near future, as business is in- 
creasing rapidly. 

The personnel of the organization includes Billie Randall, 
Manager and “Les” Lewis pilot in charge with L. Needham 
as chief mechanic. Pilot “Les” Lewis began his flying career 
several years ago, learning to fly at the Curtiss Florida Avia- 
tion Camp. Since then, he has done a great deal of cross- 
country flying and instruction, and he has_also done photo- 
graphic work, advertising and sightseeing flights. He has an 
enviable reputation for sane, conservative flying, and is a 
favorite with passengers. He allows none of his planes to 
be stunted. 

The camp has an excellent mechanic in the person of Mr. 
Needham, who has had extensive experience in Army and 
commercial aviation. 

A complete flying service is offered, including sightseeing 
flights, instruction, photography, aerial advertising and cross- 
country flights to any point. 

Visiting pilots are always welcome at the field, where gaso- 
line, oil and other supplies may be purchased. 


Rodgers Field, Pittsburg, Pa. 
By Ray A. Tucker 


At the instigation of the Aero Club of Pittsburgh, a Muni- 
cipal Air Board for the administration of Rodgers Field, the 
City-County Airport at Aspinwall has recently been organized, 











At Your Service 


Aero Supply Mfg. Co., 


Inc. 





Manufacturers and Distributors 


of 


Airplane Accessories 
and Supplies 





Call on us for anything. We will help you. 





College Point, Long Island, New York. 




















FLYING EL@ BOATS 


Manufacturers of 


DURALUMIN FLYING 
BOATS, PONTOONS, WING 
FLOATS and SKIS 

















DURALUMIN FLOATS FOR MFIs OR SEAGULLS. 
WEIGHT 11 LBS. EACH READY TO ATTACH. 
A FEW SETS FOR SALE AT $85.00. 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


COLLEGE POINT, L.1., N. Y. 
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and is composed of three members, one representing the County 
of Allegheny, one the City of Pittsburgh, and the third the 
Aero Club of Pittsburgh. William C. Jacobs, Assistant 
County Solicitor was appointed by the Commissioners to rep- 
resent the County, William J. Snyder was appointed by Mayor 
Kline to represent the City, and Louis T. Barry, vice- 
president of the Aero Club, was appointed to revresent the 
Club by Raymond M. Marlier, president. All of these gen- 
tlemen were fliers in the Army Air Service during the War, 
and are thoroughly qualified to carry out the administration 
of Rodgers Field, as authorized under a City Ordinance pre- 
sented by Mobert Garland, on Sept. 13, 1926. 

The City-County Air Board will control Rodgers Field for 
the benefit of the citizens of the City of Pittsburg and County 
of Allegheny and of fliers arriving from other cities. The 
City-County Air Board will establish rules and regulations 
governing flying in and over the City of Pittsburgh and the 
County of Allegheny, rules and charges, for the use of Rod- 
gers Field and for the sale of supplies and materials which 
may be furnished there, and to control the admission to Rodg- 
ers Field in order to proteet the publie and the users from 
accident and injury. 

The members of the Board serve without pay and each mem- 
ber is appointed for a term of two years. 


Bettis Field 
By Dean Ivan Lamb 


3ettis Field, named in honor of the late Lieut. Cyrus K. 
Bettis, winner of the Pulitzer Trophy in 1925, who lost his 
life while flying over the Pennsylvania mountains last Sum- 
mer, is now open to the flying public. 

This is the largest field in a radius of fifty miles of Pitts- 
burgh and is in splendid condition at all seasons. At present 
the field has two level runways over 300 ft. wide and of the 
following lengths: N.W.-S.E. 1600 ft. long; E. & W. 2400 
ft. long. These runways are being gradually widened and 
the following additional runways will be in operation by 
April: N.W. & S.E. 3700 ft.; N.E. & S.W. 2700 ft.; N. &S. 
2700 ft., thus making the field suitable for all types of planes. 
Night flying equipment will be installed during 1927. 














D. Barr Pear, who has been largely responsible for the establishing of 
Bettis Field, greeting Col. Henry C. Fry, Chairman of the Aviation 
Board, Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 


Work on the large steel hangar with all modern improve- 
ments is now being rushed. The installation of an electrically 
driven gasoline pump from a large storage tank is nearing 
completion. This will insure the servicing of planes in the 


shortest possible time. 

This field is the terminal of C.A.M. No. 11 between Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown and Cleveland, which is to start opera- 
tions on Feb. 1. 
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Southern Oalifornia—Aero Corporation of California, Los Angeles 
Northern Oalifornia—W. L. Lamkin, Porterville, California 
Michigan—Niles Airways, Niles, Michigan 
Indiana—Captain J. A. Yonge, Gary, Indiana 
Illinois—Sievert Aircraft Corp., Chicago 
Okla. & Tex. Panhandle—-Southwest Airplane Sales Corp., Okla. City 
Virginia and North Oarolina—J. S. Charles, Richmond, Virginia. 
W. Mo. and E. Kan.—Bennett Eaglerock Sales Co., Kans. City, Mo. 
E. Mo. and Arkansas—Bridgeton Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
N. Y. and Conn.—G. Torlotting, Curtis Field, N. Y. 
Western Kansas—C. E. Steele, Dodge City, Kansas 
Wyo. and Montana—Wyoming Airways Inc., Casper, Wyo. 

N. ¥. and Conn.—G. Torlotting, Curtis Field, L. I., N. Y. 
Southern Texas—Jack Hair, Box 420, San Antonio,. Tex. 
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A one hundred foot cirele of rolled white slag marks the 
center of the field, which is entirely clear of obstructions, the 
wires at the Southeast corner of the field having recently 
been placed underground and the few trees above the level 
of the field cut down. 

Military pilots have found this the safest and most con- 
venient field in the Pittsburgh district and in the Air Service 
it is known as “The oasis of the mountains” (even though the 
field itself has excellent drainage). Aside from being the 
largest field in the Pittsburgh district, it is usually clear of 
the smoke pall and above the river fogs. The field lies on a 
plateau in an air line from the junction of the Monongahela 
and Allegheny Rivers (forming the Ohio) and the junction 
of the Monongahela and Yohoghany Rivers, seven miles 
Southeast of former and one mile Northwest of the latter, 
making it easy to find from the air. Prevailing winds are 
from the. West. Pittsburgh and nearby towns with a total 
population of more than two million people is within thirty 
minutes drive of the field over first class roads. 

The Lovejoy Flying School is operating on the field the 
year round and aside from the very large class of students, 
conducts an air taxi business to any part of the country with 
all new and modern equipment. 

The field is owned and operated by Harry Neel, under the 
management of D. Barr Peat. 


Springfield, Mass. 
By Serg. Harry J. Jenkins 

Lieut. J. C. Dawson, of the Air Corps Reserve, Worcester, 
Mass., and Miss Mae Fanton, of Brockton, Mass., were married 
while fiying in an airplane at Fort Crockett, Tex., where 
Lieutenant Dawson is on duty. Other officers from the field 
witnessed the ceremony in planes which flew close to the 
bridal party. 

The Springfield Chamber of Commerce is planning the 
establishment of a fiying field shortly. A new air mail route, 
with Springfield as a stopping place, is a possibility of the 
near future and an effort is now being made to stimulate in- 
terest in the flying field project. 

Lieut. Winthrop O. Sargent, Army Reserve pilot, is flying 
his Hisso-Standard from a field between Holyoke, and 
Northampton, Mass. He is carrying passengers every week- 
end and is planning to erect a two-plane hangar at this field 
later. 

Lieut. P. H. Spencer, of Hartford, Conn., is seen in Spring- 
field with his Waco 9 often. Local photographers who wish 
to take pictures from the air have used Lieutenant Spencer’s 
plane a great deal recently. 








s 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCES~ 


Canal Zone Photographed from Plane 

The 12th Photographic Section, Air Corps, stationed at 
France Field, Panama Canal Zone, has recently accomplished 
the feat of photographing the entire Panama Canal Zone in 
one picture. The photograph was taken at an altitude of 
12,000 feet and covered a distance of about 60 miles, including 
the fortified islands of the Pacific side, Fort Sherman on the 
Atlantic side and portions of both Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


Record Made in Changing Engines in Martin 
Bomber 

A remarkable record in changing two engines of a Martin 
Bomber was recently made by four mechanics of the 23rd 
Bombardment Squadron, at Luke Field. Plane No. 69, of 
the 23rd Squadron, landed at about 11:30 a.m., and was 
placed out of commission by the engineering officer. The 
erew chief was instructed to install two new engines. As 
Wednesday afternoon is generally devoted to athletics, the 
engineering officer was greatly surprised to find the airplane 
on the line ready to go the next morning. 

Inquiry 1evealed that the crew chief, Sergeant McAdams, 
had overheard the operations officer regret the loss of the 
plane for the next day’s mission, had then assembled the crew, 
consisting of Sergeant Eckert and Privates Wagner and 
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The Pitcairn Orowing 
$2000 % 


at Factory 


A three place commercial plane that 
has established its desirability in ex- 
tensive passenger service, sport use 
and instruction work. 


Powered with OX-5 motor. 
for dual control. 


Equipped 


Excellent performance with remarkable 
inherent stability and ease of control. 


Construction incorporates numerous 
refinements designed for simplicity, 
strength and inter-changeability of 
parts. 


The price—$2,000—is made possible 
by the Pitcairn organization crafts- 
manship and the application of modern 
production methods. 


Complete description on request. 


Inquiries invited looking 
to dealer representation 


PITCAIRN AIRCRAF T-INC 


LAND TITLE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 
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Adams, and started work. At seven o’clock that night both 
engines had been remaved, new ones installed and tested, and 
the plane was ready. 

It is believed that the changing of these engines in approxi- 
mately six hours is very close to record time for this work. 


Extensive Airway Flying Carried Out During Year 


During the past fiscal year Army airplanes made approxi- 
mately one thousand cross-country flights on the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Model Airways from Washington to Dayton. 
Commercial pilots also took advantage of such travel over an 
organized and identified route. 

The volume of traffic over the Model Airways is indicated 


by the accompanying table prepared in the office of the Chief 


of Air Corps, classifying planes in service during the past fiscal 
year at Langin Field, Moundsville, West Virginia, on Army 
Airways intermediate station on the Washington-Dayton Divi- 


sion: 
Passed Over 


Com- Did 

Month Army Navy Marine mercial Not Stop TOTAL 
re 93 0 1 6 15 115 
DE issiacees &8 0 2 7 15 “112 
September ....... 102 3 3 8 20 136 
PO scetekewe 186 0 1 14 30 231 
November ....... 62 0 0 3 10 75 
December ....... 49 1 2 4 10 66 
ere 54 1 0 1 10 66 
Bere 41 0 1 2 5 49 
a aeaer ee 68 0 0 0 10 78 
Pe asdscseenneee 62 3 1 3 10 79 
eer rs F 92 4 0 15 15 126 
De stenenkeaienue 62 2 3 3 10 80 

959 14 14 66 160 1213 


Mechanics School, Selfridge Field 


A post school, offering courses in academic subjects, motor 
mechanies, airplane rigging, wood working and auto me- 
chanies was inaugurated at Selfridge Field on Oct. 29, and 
a large enrollment was reported from each of the squadrons. 


The school of instruction in personnel work also began at 
the same time. 


Helium Gas Purification Unit A Success 

Major Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Chief of Air Corps, an- 
nounees that a helium gas purification unit, mounted on a 
railroad car, has been completed and tested at Scott Field, 
3elleville, Ill., the instruction center for lighter-than-air ac- 
tivities. It is estimated thet this unit will purify helium at 
a cost of $1.50 per thousand eu. ft. Formerly it was necessary 
to ship impure helium to Lakehurst, N. J., for purification. 
Not only did this involve a considerable freight charge, 
amounting to $12.26 per thousand ecu. ft. from Seott Field, 
but there occurred a loss of from five to fifteen per cent of 
the volume of the gas on each transfer between receptacles. 
Therefore the use of the new purification unit at Seott Field 
is expected to effect considerable cost reduction. 
Officers Detailed to Air Corps 

Nine officers, of other branches of the service, were re- 
cently detailed to the Air Corps. With the exception of See. 
Lieut. Leslie Page Holcomb, Field Art., they were ordered 
to proceed to Brooks Field, Tex., for primary flying training. 
The officers affected are: Capt. James M. Adamson, jr.; First 
Lieut. Donald H. Nelson, Cavalry; Capt. Russell C. Snyder, 
First Lieut. Roy P. Huff, Field Art.; First Lieuts. Arthus L. 
Moore, John F. Pahilke, See. Lieuts. Robert C. Andrews and 
Ray B. Floyd, Inf. 


Air Corps Promotions 

Special orders of the War Department, recently issued, 
announced the following promotions of officers of the Army 
Air Corps: First Lieut. Russell L. Meredith to Captain, with 
rank from Sept. 10, 1926; See. Lieut. Donald Boyer Phillips 
to First Lieut., with rank from Oct. 16, 1926; See. Lieut. 
Cecil Elmore Archer to First Lieut., with rank from Oct. 29, 
1926; See. Lieut. Paul Hanes Kemmer to First Lieut., with 
rank: from Sept. 25, 1926. 











PRIVATE OPERATORS made the dis- 
covery that airplanes engineered to meet the 
exacting requirements of the POST OFFICE 
DEP’T. were more economical to keep up 
and operate than many so called, “Commercial 


Ships.” 


Considering that the initial cost was no higher, 
it was well worth their time investigating the 


superiority of RYAN M-1. 














RYAN AIRLINES — SAN DIEGO. 








RYAN M-1 Mart PLaNnge Over SAN Diego, CAL. 
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PIGMENTED 
VARNISHES 


>HFANINE- 


MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


DOPES 
ENAMELS 


Contractors to U. S. Government 














FLY IN COMFORT 


Sheep-lined de 
MOCASSINS i 


¢ - per pair 


We also offer Hispano Motors 
and Liberty spare parts 


SOUTHLAND JOBBING HOUSE 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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American Aircraft Directory 


Many enquiries have been received by Aviators for information regarding state laws, municipal ordinances, commercial 
pilots, airports and aircraft operators throughout the United States. To meet this demand, the American Aircraft Directory 
will be published in 1927 in book form. As many of our readers wish this information immediately, there will be published 
each week, the data which has been received to date. 

It is expected that many additions will be made and our readers are requested to send amy corrections, additions or sug- 


gestions that they may have. 


ALABAMA 


Pilots and Operators 


BIRMINGHAM 
J. A. Meissner, c/o Alice Furnace, 
T. C. I & R.R. Co. 
HUNTSVILLE 
Joe Quick 
SHEFFIELD 
Roseoe Turner 


STATE DIRECTORY 


ANNISTON 

FLYING FIELD 

Henry J. Rielly Field, Camp McClellan. 
Government controlled. : 
History: This is a part of the military 
reservation used for aviation. 

Location: 2 mi. NE of main portion of 
Camp McClellan, and 7 mi. NE of Annis- 
ton. 

Description: 1,600 ft. E and W by 550 
ft. N and S. 

Facilities: Hangars for planes not 
larger than De Haviland type; supplies 
available from Anniston. 


BIRMINGHAM 
City ordinance regulates flying at not 
less than 1,500 ft. elevation over center 
of city, and no stunt flying over any part 
of city without special permission from 
the Commissioner of Public Safety. Li- 
cense fee of $100 per year, or $25 per 
week, is required for operation of an 
airplane for advertising purposes by 
means of banners, hand bills, smoke let- 
ters, etc. 
FLYING FIELD 
Roberts Field, controlled by National 
Guard. Address 31st. Div. Air Service, 
Alabama National Guard, P. O. Box 570. 
History: This field is leased from the 
Republic Steel and Iron Co. by the state 
for National Guard purposes. 
Location: 314 mi. from center of city, 
and 114 mi. N of fair grounds and race 
traek. 
Description: 2,500 ft. N and S by 1,500 
ft. E and W; Alt. 640; marked. 
AERO ORGANIZATIONS: 
Birmingham Flying Club 
AIRCRAFT and ACCESSORY COMPANIES 
The Glenn E. Messer Co. 

Airplane Supplies, instruction, exhibi- 

tion, ete. Address, 1,338 S. 15th St. 


DEMOPOLIS 

FLYING FIELD 

Whitfield Landing Field. Commercial, 
owned by J. B. Whitfield. 

Location: Y mi. N of city. 
Description: 3,000 ft. E and W by 1,100 
N and S; marked. 

Facilities: Supplies obtainable on re- 
quest. 





Copyright Gardner Publishing Company. 


MOBILE 

Municipal Flying Field. 

History: Established through efforts of 
American Legion and Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Location: 2 mi. from center of city, ¥% 
mi. from fair grounds, and directly W 
of Sand Island. 

Description: 1,800 ft. sq.; marked. 
Facilities: Supplies available from city. 


MONTGOMERY 


Maxwell Field, government controlled. 
Air Intermediate Repair Depot. 
History: Field set apart for U. S. Air 
Service and National Guard Reserves. 
Location: 4 mi. from town, and S of 
Tallapoosa River. 

Description: 3,000 ft. E and W by 1,500 
ft. N and §; Alt., 300 ft. 

Facilities: Hangars. Repairs and sup- 
plies available. 


ARIZONA 


Pilots and Operators 


COCHISE 
H. L. Richardson 

PHOENIX 
T. L. Weatherford 
Barr’s Flying Cireus, 107 N. Central 
Ave. 

TUSCON 
Charles Maysee, c/o Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


STATE DIRECTORY 


COCHISE 

FLYING FIELD 

Municipal Field, R. L. Richardson, owner. 
Location: Y%, mi. SW of postoffice, adja- 
cent to Southern Pacific R.R. 
Description: 1,320 ft. sq.; Alt. 4250 ft.; 
marked. 

Facilities: Gas and oil on field; other 
supplies available in city. 


FLAGSTAFF 

FLYING FIELD 

Municipal Field. Address Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Location: YY mi. N of center of city, and 
E of city park and grand stand. 
Description: Approximately 1,300 ft. sq. 
Facilities: Fuel, oil and repairs in city. 


KINGMAN 

FLYING FIELDS 

Mohave Country Club Field. 

History: This field is set apart by the 
Mohave Country Club for public flying. 
Location: 21 mi. NE of city. 
Description: 2,000 ft. sq.; Alt. 3,800 ft.; 
marked. 
Facilities : 


Municipal Field, address Rotary Club. 


—_7 24% mi. NE from center of 
city. 

Description: 1,250 by 2,000 ft.; Alt. 
3,590 ft.; marked. 

Facilities: Gas, oil and minor repairs in 
city. ‘i 
NOGALES 


FLYING FIELD 

U.S. Air Service Field, government con- 
trolled. 

Location: 2 mi. from northern edge of 
city, and 14% m. NW of headquarters of 
Camp Stephen D. Little. 

Description: 1,500 by 3,500 ft.; Alt. 
3,760 ft.; marked. 

Facilities: Supplies available in city. 
PHOENIX 

FLYING FIELD ; 
Municipal Air Port, operated by city. 
History: The city of Phoenix took over 
the commercial flying field and dedicated 
it as a municipal air port on Nov. 9, 1925. 
Location: 6% mi. from postoffice in a 
westerly direction. 

Description: 1,320 N and S by 2,640 ft. 
E and W;; Alt. 1,055 ft.; marked. 
Facilities: Supplies available in city. 


TUSCON 

FLYING FIELD 

Macauley Municipal Field, owned by 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Location: 4 mi. S of town. 
Description: 1,690 ft. E and W by 1,500 
ft. N and §S.; Alt. 2,400 ft.; marked. 
Facilities: Supplies available in city. 


WILLIAMS 

FLYING FIELD 

Webber Field, operated by the City of 
Williams. 

Location: 3,768 ft. from postoffice. 
Description: 1,320 by 1,800 ft.; Alt. 
6,670 ft.; marked. 

Facilities: Gas, oil and minor repairs 
available in city. 


WINSLOW 


City ordinance forbids stunt flying over 
city. 

FLYING FIELD 

Barrigan Municipal Field, operated by 
city of Winslow. 


Location: Y% mi. from postoffice on NE 
side of city. 

Description: 1,000 by 800 ft.; Alt. 4,850 
ft.; marked. 

Facilities: Supplies available in city. 
YUMA 

FLYING FIELD 


Fly Municipal Field, owned by Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Location: 41% mi. from postoffice. 
Description: 700 by 2,600 ft.; Alt. 200 


Gas and oil available in city. ft.; marked. 
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THE CURTISS PULITZER RACING PLANES 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
OUR SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 





Pioneers in the Manufacture of Elastic Cord for 
Shock Absorbers in this Country. 


Principle Producers of Cord for Canadian and 
U. S. Governments during the World War. 


Fully Equipped for the Largest Requirements or 
Any Experimental Tests. 











J. W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 
STOUGHTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
New York Office—-45 E. 17th St.; Canada—32 St. Peter St., Montreal 














NITRATE DOPE 


NEW 
PRODUCTION 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


Contractors to U.S. Army and Navy 


VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS 


3358 AVONDALE AVE. - CHICAGO, ILL. 








STREAMLINED METAL 


SKIIS 


Patents Applied for 


Ready for Delivery 
for Planes Up to 3000 Pounds 


SEVERSKY AERO CORP. 


Designers of aeronautical accessories, instruments, 
fire and bombing controls for aircraft and Univer- 
sal landing gear for use on snow, land and water. 


7 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 




















Seamless Steel Tubing 


ROUND, STREAMLINE, ETC. 
Furnished to Specifications in 


STRAIGHT CARBON 
NICKEL STEEL 
CHROME MOLYBDENUM 


Specialists in Aircraft Tubing—Manufacturers fer 25 Yoeare. 
SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, MONTG. CO. (Philadelphia District) PA. 

















Examinations for Second Lieutenants, Air Corps 


Boards of officers for the purpose of examining candidates 
for appointment as Second Lieutenants in the Air Corps, 
Regular Army, will meet at the following places, January 
17th to 22nd, 1927, inclusive: 

Bolling Field, District of Columbia; Maxwell Field, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Marshall Field, Fort Riley, Kansas; Crissey 
Field, Presidio of San Francisco; Vancouver Barracks, Van- 
couver, Washington; Mitchel Field, Long Island, N. Y.; 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio; Chanute Field, Rantoul, IIl.; 
Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas. 

Application for authority to take these examinations should 
be made to The Adjutant General of the Army, Washington, 
D. C. 


Naval Air Station Pigeons in Record Flight 


Making the fastest time yet attained in the 100 mile pigeon 
flights from Fullerton to San Diego, Naval Air Station birds, 
at San Diego, captured first and second places in the race 
staged recently by San Diego pigeon enthusiasts. 

There were eighty-two birds entered by ten owners and they 
were released at Fullerton by S. T. Reed at 8 o’clock on the 
morning of Nov. 14. The first bird checked in at the Naval 
Air Station at 9:15 a. m., 9 minutes ahead of the civilian 
lofts. In winning first and second places, the Navy birds made 
speeds of 1159.44 and 1154.19 yards per min., demonstrating 
the training and care given by the Navy in this important 
work. 


Naval Air Appropriations Questioned 


After its third secret session on Dec. 15, the House Naval 
Committee, by a unanimous vote, instructed Representative 
Thomas S. Butler, chairman of the committee, to eunfer with 
President Coolidge on the present state of the Navy. Repre- 
sentative Butler went to the White House to give the President 
the committee’s views on economy in expenditures for naval 
vessels and aviation. 

In addition to telling the President of the committee’s dis- 
satisfaction with the present state of the Navy, it was be- 
lieved Butler asked the Executive his approval of additional 
funds for the five-year building program of the naval air 
service. Funds for the first year of the aviation program 
have been reduced to such an extent in the budget that mem- 
bers of the House Naval Committee estimate it would take 
ten years instead of five to complete the program. 

As a result of this, it is understood that the Naval Appro- 
priations Bill will not be presented until Jan. 3 or 4, which 
will permit time for the reconsideration of air expenditures. 


Army Air Orders 


See. Lieut. Ralph E. Holmes, Air Corps, Brooks Field, to 
Seott Field. 

See. Lieut. Conrad L. Boyle, Field Art., detailed in the 
Air Corps. He is relieved from assignment to the 76th Field 
Art., and from duty at Fort D. A. Russell, and will proceed 
to Brooks Field, reporting to the commandant Air Corps 
Prim. Fly. Seh. 

First Lieut. Edward A. Hillery, Air Corps, Langley Field, 
to Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington. 

First Lieut. Virgil Hine, Air Corps, Brooks Field, to Bow- 
man Field. 

Capt. Carl C. Terry, Air Corps (Ord. Dept.), relieved from 
detail in Air Corps, Fort Sam Houston. 

First Lieut. James A. Healy, Air Corps, Kelly Field, to 
Seott Field. 

First Lieut. Edmund W. Searby, Air Corps (Field Art.) 
relieved from duty in Air Corps, Fort Sam Houston, and is 
assigned to the Ist Field Art., Fort Sill. 

See. Lieut. Eyrle G. Johnson, Cav., detailed in Air Corps. 
Li ut. Johnson is relieved from assignment to the 1st Mach. 
Gun Squad., Fort Clark, and will proceed to Brooks Field. 

First Lieut. Irvin A. Robinson, Air Corps (Inf.) relieved 
from duty in the Air Corps, Fort Sam Houston, and is as- 
signed to the Infantry at that station. 

First Lieut. Irvin Alexander, Air Corps (Inf.) is relieved 
from detail in the Air Corps. Lieut. Alexander, now at Fort 
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ALL METAL 


Planes and Parts 


IN THE design and construction of several 

types of all metal airplanes, I have originated 
duralumin shapes and methods of fabrication 
which have materially reduced costs and weights 
and increased performance and strength. 


I AM NOW able to offer to engineers, de- 

signers and manufacturers a line of special 
patented duralumin stampings, and drawn parts 
to meet their individual requirements, such as 
pulley housings, fairing sections, metal seats, 
floors, control columns, pedals, interplane and 
drag struts. 


A FAIR licensing plan under which a man- 
ufacturer may himself produce special 
parts under my patents is also available. 


M’ EXPERIENCE and complete engineer- 
ing—manufacturing facilities are now 
offered for either or both the design or con- 
struction of complete all metal airplanes and 
seaplanes for special military, or commercial 
purposes. 
Contractor to the U.S. Navy 


CHARLES WARD HALL, INC. 


156 EAST 42nn STREET NEW YORK 
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What Do You Know 
About Airplanes ? 


FEW years ago men had to learn 
about aircraft from personal, eostly 
experience. They had no one to 

guide them—no one to point out mistakes 
when they were made—and therefore years 
were spent learning what takes months now. 
THOROUGH — PRACTICAL TRAINING 

Today the American School of Aviation offers you 
o- long years of we at ea which eost 
milliens to ascinating Home 
Study Case ts Paster P vetoes: 8 which has beea 
highly endorsed by prominent aviation authorities. 

WRITE TOD-Y 

Ne matter whether yeu have worked with airplanes all 
your life or are just beginning im the industry you owe # 
to yourself to send for a complete and detailed outline of 
this training and our new and interesting free book, 
“Opportunities in the Airplane Industry.” 


American School of Aviation 


Dept. 8289 
3601 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sam Houston, is assigned to the Infantry at that station. 

Major John C. MeDonnell, Air Corps, Wright Field, to 
Baltimore, Md. 

First Lieut. Walter K. Burgess, Air Corps, Colver Field, 
Santa Monica, appointed survey officer for all materials within 
that district. 

See. Lieut. James F. J. Early, Air Corps, Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, to Brooks Field, after completion of temporary 
duty at Scott Field. 

See. Lieut. John Osman Taylor, Air Corps, transferred to 
Field Art. Lieut. Taylor is relieved from further assignment 
Fort Sam Houston, and will proceed to Fort Benjamin 
Harrison. 

Capt. James P. Lyons, Inf., detailed to Air Corps. Re- 
lieved from assignment at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, and will 
proceed to Brooks Field. 

Capt. Harold Kernan, Field Art., detailed in the Air Corps, 
Relieved from assignment at Fort Sill, and will proceed to 
Brooks Field. 

Capt. Hubert V. Hopkins, Air Corps, upon completion of 
tour of foreign service, to Brooks Field. 

Capt. William E. Barott, Cav., detailed in the Air Corps, 
Relieved from assignment at Louisville, and will. proceed ta 
Brooks Field. 


Navy Air Orders 


Capt. Ernest J. King det. com. USS Wright, to temp. duty 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Comdr. Eugene E. Wilson det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
to Bu. Aero. 

Lieut. (jg) Herbert S. Duckworth det. VT Sqd. One, Air- 
craft Sqdns., Setg. Fit., to Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. Comdr. Horace R. Boone det. Rec. Bks., Phila., to 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola. 

Lieut. (jg) Bates H. Johnston to VS Sqd. One, Aircraft 
Sqd., Setg. Fit. Orders Nov. 13 revoked. 

Ensign Walter D. Leach det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, to 
USS Lamson. 

Lieut. (jg) Edward M. Harris det. USS Florida, to Nav, 
Air Sta., Anacostia. 

Lieut. Comdr. Robert D. Kirkpatrick det. Bu. Aero., to 
Asst. Nav. Attache, London, Eng. 

Lieut. (jg) Charles C. Yanquell det. Nav. Air Sta., Ana- 
costia, to temp. duty Nav. Med. Sch., Washington. 

Lieut. Arthur S. Billings det. VO Sqd. One, U.S.S. Penn- 
sylvania, Aircraft Sqds., Battle Fit., to U.S.S. Langley. 

Lieut. (jg) Leo P. Pawlikowski to VJ Sqd. One, Aircraft 
Sqds., Battle Flt. Desp. Or. June 15 modified. 

Ch. Mach. Frederick C. Wolf det. U.S.S. Omaha to Nav, 
Air Sta., San Diego. 

Lieut. George R. Henderson to continue duty Nav. Air 
Sta., Anacostia. Orders Nov. 12 revoked. 

Lieut. (jg) Herbert S. Duckworth det. VJ Sqd. 2, Air- 
craft Sqd., Sctg. Fit., to VT Sqd. One, Setg. Flv. 


Marine Corps Fliers in Football Formation 


Marine Corps fliers believe in carrying athletic formations 
to the clouds at Quantico, Va. At a given signal, eleven 
planes took the air for a football formation, piloted by 
Lieut. W. L. McKittrick (LE); Corp. Price (LT); Capts. 
W. T. Evans (LG); T. T. Moore (C); J. E. Davis (RG); 
Lieut. G. H. Towner (RT); Master Sgt. Fry (RE); Lieut. 
L. H. M. Sanderson (QB); Master Sgts. Blackwell (LH); 
Pashal (RH); and Capt. L. E. Woods (FM). 








a TS Se SE, ee ee ee ee 


Proposal for Special Type Observation Airplane 


Office of the Contracting Officer, McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Sealed proposals will be received here until 10:30 A. M. April 
4, 1927 for the development of a special type observation air- 
plane and furnishing proposed airplanes .n quantities of one, 
two or three at Government’s option for test, with option to 
place additional order for ten airplanes if test of smaller 
number so warrant. Further information on application. 
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Who's Who 
in 
American Aeronautics 


PUBLISHED BI-ANNUALLY 
ss 


THE BLUE BOOK 
OF 
AMERICAN AIRMEN 


tf 


Contains One Thousand Biographies of 


Aviators, aeronauts, aeronautical engineers, 
aircraft manufacturers, flying officers of 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Air Mail 
personnel, aircraft accessories manufacturers, 
flying field owners, American aces, aero 
nautical instructors, inventors, National 
Guard air officers, aeronautical writers, 
sportsmen, men prominent in aeronautical 
affairs. 


tt 


Two Hundred Illustrations 


tt 


PRICE — Two DOLLARS 


GARDNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 


Enclosed please find Two Dollars for copy of 
Who’s Who in American Aeronautics. 
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HOME STUDY IN AVIATION 


A BABY CREEPS, BEFORE IT WALKS, and before a per- 
son attempts to fly, he or she should have a thorough knowledge of 
the fundamentals of aviation. 

It is with this idea in view that The American Society for Pro- 
motion of Aviation has arranged its home studv course. 

The course has been arranged by men of actual flying experience 
and is based on lessons taught by the Army Air Service, and the ex- 
periences of men in the air. 

The course covers Early History of Aviation, Gliding, The 
Wright Brothers and Early Aviation in America, Types Past and 
Present, Balloons and Dirigibles, Types and Divisions of Types, Com- 
mercial Flying, Fundamentals of the Science of Flight, Relative Mo- 
tion, Newton’s Laws of Motion, Natural Stability, Center of Pressure 
and Center of Gravity. 

The Aeroplane in General, Types and Parts, Wing Structure, 
Body Structure, Stability, Nomenclature, Streamlining. 

Assembling., Erecting, Aligning, Angle of Incidence, Turn- 
Buckles, Care of Airplanes, Tools and Hangars. Trueing Up Planes. 
Covering and Doping. Adjusting of Ailerons and Fore and Aft 
Balance. Checking Alignment of Fuselage. Propeller Torque. Notes 
on Wood Splicing. 

Internal Combustion Engine. 
cation. Trouble Shooting. 

Air Conditions. Navigation. On the Field. Actual Flying. 
Cross Country Flying. And twenty-five questions to be answered 
from your study of the course. 


THE PRICE OF THIS COURSE, COMPLETE WITH 
BLUEPRINT OF AIRPLANE, IS 


$5.00 


Send check or money order or write for further information 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTION OF AVIATION 
522 5th Ave., New York City 


Carburetors. Magnetos. Lubri- 














Perry - Austen 
COMMERCIAL 


Acetate DOPES Clear 


Nitrate Pigmented 


No. 21 Pigmented Eggshell Finish-Nitrate Spray or Brush 
2 coats over clear Acetate or Nitrate. Fuselages and 
wings. Lustrous AUTOMOBILE-like finish. Very at- 
tractive, smooth and easy to keep clean. 


Perry - Austen Mfg. Co. - StatenIsland - N.Y. 


Contractors to United States Government 




















Liberty Guaranteed Aircraft Motors 


Stub tooth gears, Ohio pistons, 
latest type used by the Air Mail 


New, $1200, Used 20 hours, $975 


These motors were bought from U.S. Air Service and converted 


Liberty 12 carburetors, $25.00, switches, $14.50, 
complete Delco heads, $20.00. Large lot of parts 
cheap. Liberty 6 motors, $525.00, new and complete. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Checkerboard Field, Des Plaines River and Roosevelt Road, 
Forest Park, Illinois, (suburb of Chicage) 
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KANSAS 
ALLISON AIRPLANE CO. Winter Flying Instruction. 


Special rate $100. Room and board $8 a week. Modern planes 
only used and sport planes at attractive 
prices. Our factory gives —— in airplane construction 








THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
0. B. STAR ROUTE SAN DIEGO 
Ideal fying weather all Seasons. Very best of planes and instruc- 
tors. Opportunity to study latest planes and construction. 
A few recommended students will be given employment in our 
shops, while learning to fly. 





and an opportunity to assemble own plane from 4 and 

save money. LAWRENCE KAN 
UALIFORNIA 

MARYLAND LOGAN FIsia, 


CHESAPEAKE AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Headquarters Ar- 
mory, Baltimore. Passenger and express service. Aerial photo 
graphy and advertising. Flying school $250. for course. No 
bond for solo. Agents for TRAVEL AIR Planes, Maryland, 
Virginia & District of Columbia. Phone Vernon 38760. 








OONNEOTIOUT 

NEW ENGLAND AIRCRAFT CO., INC. New England’s 
largest, most complete airdrome, of 96 acres. Commercial fiy- 
ing service. Complete flying instruction. Inter-city passenger 
and light express service by appointment. Advertising, photo- 
graphy. Our rates are reasonable and we make commercial 
pilots. Waco 9 distributors for New England. 

5 Marn 81., HarrrorD, Conn. 


MICHIGAN 

NILES SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Guaranteed course of instruction in flying. Erroll at any 
time. Ne bond for solo flight. Become an expert pilot under 
expert instructors. 


NILES AIRWAYS NILES, MICHIGAN. 














FLORIDA 

Modern planes for any purpose, at any time. Rates reasonable. 

Flying schools located at Atlanta, Ga., Daytona Beach and 

Tampa, Fla., where you can fly in comfort in any season. South 

Eastern Distributors for Swallow Airplanes. 

Address all correspondence to A. B. McCMULLEN COMPANY 
15 PEACHTREE ARCADE, ATLANTA, GA. 


MICHIGAN LEARN TO BUILD AIRPLANES 
OVERCASHIER AVIATION SCHVUOL 
8 Arcadia Building, 83513 Woodward, Detroit, Michigan. 
Please forward information on oonmercial aviation 


courses. ii. in-state a oe aie aioe bis aoa eocece 
Motor expert — Construction — Flying Established 6 years. 











IDAHO 
WALTERS FLYING SERVICE 
BOISE, IDAHO 
CoMPLETE FLYING INSTRUCTIONS AND GROUND COURSE 
Learn to Fly at High Altitude—then you can fly any place 





MISSOURI 
BRIDGETON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
St. Louis FLYING FIELD ANGLUM, MISSOUBI. 


Thorough flying instructions by the hour or complete course. 
Ground and air work given by competent instructors. Only new 
planes used. A personal interest taken in each student. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF AULXANDER EAGLEROCKS 








(LLINOIS Only 50 miles west of Ohicage 
EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OF ae. 


Herman J. Neubauer, 
Hinckley, Ill. 


Learn to Fly at our up-to-date school at very reasenable prices. 
Complete ground and air course. Come any time. Ideal accommo 
dations for students. Expert instructors. Write for information. 





MISSOURI 

MUNICIPAL FLYING FIELD. Rates $15.00 per nour. 
Come when you can and stay as long as you like. an use & 
few students to work out part of tuition. No extra charge for 
oil or gas. Board and room $8.00 per week. All instruction 
is personal and no charge for ground school or learning to taxi. 
Write LEE R. BRIGGS, Mzmpuis, Mo., for further particulars. 














ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS. 


Complete flying instruction and ground course. Large safe field 
and good airplanes. Distributors for the new Waco airplane. 








MISSOURI 


NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Oomplete flying in- 
structions, by hour or by complete course, primary, cross country, 
advance training, solo. New -—. — a oo. Instractors 
who take an interest in you. No ired on solo flight. 
Write for full particulars. MARSHALL, MISSOURI. 
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CHICAGO A AERONAUTICAL be) Os MISSOURI 
RPORATED SS LEARN TO FLY! ONLY $100. Our instructors of lon 
Resident <= Enroll perience, our modern training airplanes, and the best rf 


or Home aa 
Courses in Theory FY as and pay as you 
and Practice of Aviation. ro Free Employment Service. 

Write for free booklet. 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


now in our Pilots field in the Middle West make us the best equipped school in 
the country to teach you te fly properly. Enroll Now. 


PoRTERFIELD FLYING SCHOOL, Richards Field, Kansas City, Mo. 














ILLINOIS NEBRASKA 


HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Ine. LEARN TO FLY at the LEXINGTON SOHOOL ef AVIATION 
Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 


. Complete flying course $175.00 or $20.00 hour, no charge 
Am Supplies Flying School for ground po Taxi service 20c per Eile any where, any 
2856 Broadway Chicage time. We fly new planes only. Distributors for Swallow air 





planes.—G. R. Morron, President 











ILLINOIS. YACKEY’S CHECKERBOARD FLYING FIELD. 
Operated by the Yackey Airoraft Oo., one of the oldest fying NEW YORE 

schools in the U. S. The Yackey Aircraft Co. is conducted by CURTISS FLYING SERVICE INC., GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
men who have made s success in all branches of fying before Complete Flying Service including Instruction, Aerial Photo 
the war — — in the war and after the war — — U. . graphy, Advertising and Passenger carrying. Fast cross ceuntry 
U. & Air Mail and Civilian. You can only learn AA, one = transportation at a moment’s notice to any point with either land 
knows. You only know from experience. We have proven or water types. Air fleet of thirty . Flying the year 
ability. Yacksy Armcrart Company, Forest Park, Tlineis. round. Big reduction in rates for Flying Instruction. 

Write for information. 














ILLINOIS Campbell De Schepper Airplane Co., Inc. 


Best equipped commercial field in the middle west. 24 hour fre RCHOOL—Operated ‘in connection 
sbops 


service with ‘night flying equipment and used by N. A. T. mail with oar assuring a Liberal Knowledge 
line Chicago to Dallas. A limited number of students accepted of Desiga and Seontutien at no additional 
for training at reasonable rates. We invite cross country pilots mse. Competent pasevostens. Reliable Ma 
to make use of our facilities. ehines. bay and 


Flights and Oross Oountry 
Service for Details. AERIAL SERVICE 
CORP., WAMMONDSPORT. N. 


WHERE to FLY 


CONTINUED ON LLOWING PAGE 


Mail address 515-18 StT., MoLInge, ILLINOIS. 




















TLLINOIS aukee Airport & Service Station. Dis 
tributors of new Swallow Airplanes. The Field with New 
Equipment. Chicago’s new and most modern airport, four-way 
field, 2200 X 1200 ft., hangars, shops and supplies. Board and 
room near field. Located on Milwaukee Ave. at Palatine Road, 
20 miles northwest of Chicago loop, 5 miles north of Des 
Plaines, Ill. Convenient and courteous service to visiting 
pilots, Pal-Waukee Airport, P. O. Address Mount Prospect, Ill 
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OHIO 
JOHNSON FLYING SERVICE 
DAYTON, OHIO 
GRADUATES OF OvUR SCHOOL Have 4 REAL ADVANTAGE 
A Plying School of Distinction. Write for Further Particulars. 








OHIO 
INDIAN LAKE AVIATION COMPANY 
RUSSELL’S POINT, OHIO. 
Learn to fly for $125.00 at Indian Lake, Ohio’s million dollar 
playground. First class at this price, starting Nov. 1. We are 
in our seventh successful season of training and passenger work. 











OREGON. 
FLY IN THE NORTHWEST. 


RANKIN SCHOOL OF FLYING - 408 Oregon Building. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 











PENNSYLVANIA PITTSBURG 
BETTIS FIELD 
Pittsburg Air Mail Terminal, C.A.M. No. 11. 

20 Minutes from heart of city. 


LOVEJOY FLYING SCHOOL MODERN EQUIPMENT 
Mail address: Lock Box 411, McKeesport, Pa. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





4-way flying feld, 
largest in East, en 
Doylestown pike, a 
bove Willow Crove. 


4 instructors, ideal flying country, busy field, reasonable board. 
Our flying course includes meteorology, map-reading, etc. 
Waco, Standard, Oriole and Jenny ai a available for 
graduate students at low rate. No liability bond required. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


PITCAIRN AVIATION, Inc. | 
Land Title Bldg. Philadelphia. 














TEX Year-roundFlying 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
Expert instruction in flying and re 
Free sleeping quarters at Airdrom 

AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, ‘SHOPS, HAN- 
. GARS, OX5s, Hissos, Liberties. Jennies, Canucks x Standards 

Large stocks on hand, prompt shipment, best values. 

Office 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas. 

















THE BEST THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
IN A COMMERCIAL TRAINING SHIP 


$2,250. $2,250. 


i} A HESS PRODUCT MEANS 
A STRONG ONE 


“Quality and Strength at Low Cost” 


HESS AIRCRAFT CO. 
Sales Office 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


The year 1926 has been an experimental period 
in the United States for commercial aviation. 
Aroused by the growth of civil aviation or sub- 
sidized air transport in other parts of the world, 
capital in the United States has made its first ef- 
fort in the direction of securing first hand knowl- 
edge of this new transportation facility. There 
has, fortunately, been no repetition of the stock 
selling to the public that was in evidence several 
years ago. ‘The recent companies have all been 
financed by men well able to conduct the opera- 
tions in a large way and without thought of im- 
mediate return to smail investors. But the year’s 
figures are now becoming available and from these 
some idea of the possibilities may be had. 

* * & & 


The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Air Service 
which operated a route from Philadelphia to 
Washington and later extended it to Norfolk sus- 
pended operations for the winter on November 30. 
The total operating cost which does not take into 
consideration capital investment was $169,000. 
As 93,770 miles were flown, the operating 
cost for a Fokker 3 engine was found to be $1.80 
per mile. The total revenue was $46,200 from 
passengers and $4,400 from mail and express or 
$.53 a mile. The conclusion of the P.R.T. is that 
‘*Transportation of passengers and merchandise can 
be made to provide about 50 per cent of the total 
operating cost”. The obvious conclusion is that 
the air mail must provide for the other half. 
Roughly, if 60 Ib. of mail had been carried on 
every trip at the rate of $3.00 a lb. the total 
operating costs would have been met. 

The P.R.T. has made some very interesting 
comments on their experiences. It says: 


“P.R.T. retired permanently from the air transport field 
with the close of the Sesqui on November 30. Mitten Man- 
agement, however, has submitted to Secretary Hoover the 
results of operation during this period, and has offered to 
co-operate in the plans of the Department of Commerce for 
air transport development, submitting also its survey of air 
transport from New York to New Orleans and Chicago 
to Atlanta. 

“Mitten Management will not begin operation before nem 
spring, as winter service cannot be maintained with suffi- 
cient regularity to justify its operation, until the radio com- 
munication, weather report selvice and night lighting 
facilities tow nearing completion in the Government lab- 
oratories have been installed. : 

“PR.T. Air Service, in five months operation, carried 
3695 passengers, demonstrating that the public will use the 
airplane for transportation purposes when management is 
such as to inspire its confidence. Every passenger was 
safely transported and hundreds of letters of commendation 
were received. 93,770 miles were flown in regular service, 
without even a minor mechanical failure. Every engine on 
every plane functioned perfectly at all times. Out of a total 
of 688 trips scheduled, 75 were cancelled because of adverse 
weather conditions. Such interruptions to service can be 
overcome by the Government’s new devices. 

“Air Service in America has arrived. Its development, 
under competent management, will make for the most strik- 
ing resolution in the history of modern transport. Trans- 
portation of passengers and merchandise can be made to 
provide about 50% of the total operating cost. The Federal 
Government should give air service its share of 2c mail, as 
authorized by Congress, to insure the added amount of 
income required.” 


This leads up to the very interesting event that 
is to take place in January. 

About the middle of next month the Post Office 
Department will open the bids for the transconti- 
nental air mail route. These bidders will have to 
determine a policy before they set a price per 
pound on which they think they can operate. The 
P.R.T. Air Service believes that “‘the only prac- 
tical method of assuring the Government continu- 
ous and dependable operation is to provide that 
only such bids be considered as provide for the 
carrying of passengers and merchandise, and that 
for safety’s sake multi-motored ships be used.”” This 
assertion is so out of line with European practice 
that it should be considered most seriously before 
accepting such a sweeping claim. 

The Latecoere line to Morocco and Dakar and 
the C.I.D.N.A. line from Paris to Warsaw and 
Constantinople use single engine aircraft that can 
take from one to three passengers in with the mail 
and packages. They have a few two engined 
planes but fly them only where the traffic warrants 
their use. The K.L:M. that operates air liners 
from Holland has standardized on single engined 
planes. The Imperial Airways only adopted twin- 
engined and three engined planes when the sub- 
sidy was altered so as to give larger returns 
than from the single engined aircraft. The Duru- 
luft, the Russian line uses only single engined 
planes. The Deutsche Luft Hansa, the largest 
system of air lines in Europe only uses multi-en- 
gined planes on their main lines where the traffic 
is large. On all the others, single engined planes 
are used. The conclusion from these facts must 
be convincing. Aircraft must be made to pay and 
to accomplish this, the type of the plane must be 
determined by the demands of the traffic and not a 
hard and fast rule. 

* 8 & & 


Another important decision to be made is 
whether or not the United States is to have an 
aircraft system which has a chance of success or 
Is to repeat the experience of the railroads and 
permit a haphazard development that will lead to 
great difficulties. For the last ten years efforts 
have been made to bring competing and adjoining 
railways into systems. Obstacles are being en- 
countered at every step. Are we to repeat the 
experience with our air lines? To let the air 
routes of the country be operated by contractors 
on unnatural and obviously unprofitable routes is 
not only unwise but will do more to prevent the 
coming of commercial aviation than any other 
procedure. Now is the time to learn from the 
experience of the railroads in this country and the 
disastrous results of too small and short air lines 
abroad. 
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Rate of Climb Indicator 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS San FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING @7 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 1S SPEAR STREET 




















Standard J-1 lower wings, $20.00 to $60.00 each. Upper wings, 
$50.00 to $100.00 each Brand new Standard J-1 airplanes, com- 
plete with motor, $750.00 up. OX5 Parts. Water Pump Assem- 
blies, $6.00. Exhaust Manifolds, each side, $3.50. Crank Case, 
lower half, $16.00. Intake Valves, $.30. Exhaust Valves, $.40. 
Largest stock of strictly commercial airplanes, motors, parts and 
supplies in the United States. Immediate Delivery. Our flying 
school is open the year around. Write for new catalog. 


NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 
MARSHALL, MO. 





BUILT ON HONOR — THEY ARE GIVING 
EFFICIENT SERVICE ON ALL CLASSES OF 
MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL.AIRPLANES 


Guaee & New OX Walnut Propellers for Quick Shipment 





U. S. Government 


“vemjcares  HARTZELL WALNUT PROPELLER CO. 


Manufacturers 


PIQUA, OHIO 











Air Spec. 10225D 
SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 


Complete Warehouse Stock 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 


SERVICE STEEL CO. 1435 Franklin St. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Recent additions to our stock of wide variety and large volume 
of standard and utility aircraft materials and motor parts now 
enables us to give you prompt and efficient service. 


Send for Catalogue No. 8. Special quotations on quantity orders. 
MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 
1030 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 





WE invite the j “ 

perienced Air Mail’ contractors and N E 5 
those contemplating new express L 

mail, and passenger 

routes, to our Oo RT 


single and 


« R AN S HUFF DALAND AIRPLANES, INC. 


; multi  en- 
gined convertible, 
land or seaplane types of 


475 Fifth Ave., NEw YorRK. Factory, BrIsToL, Pa. 
“Specialists in U. S. Air Service Bombardment Planes” 








New 
— LIBERTY MOTORS — 


WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
Cin SuPPLy FroM Stock aNy NEW “LIBsRTy” Parts DESIRED. 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES. 
JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, Ine. 
518 West 57 St., New York. 








HISSO MOTORS & PARTS 


Valves, rings, banks, carburetors, magnetos, water pumps, exhaust 
stacks, radiators, crank cases and shafts, pistons, wrist pins, bear- 
ings,—good stock low prices. Write for price of what you need. 
AIRPLANES, JN4D, new and used, JN6H, OX5 and Hisso 
Standard, D H, Thomas Morse Scout. 
OX5 motors, new and used and spares. 
INSTKUMENTS DOPE PROPELLERS FABRIC WINGS 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS INC. 
210 COLLEGE ST., SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 








FOREIGN 

The Reed Propeller (Patented) DBSAntnEne 

In production by Licensees in principal forei, countries 

Address—S. A. REED, 113 E. 55TH., W YORK, N. Y. 
U. S. Licensee—Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc., Garden City. 
World’s Speed Record—1923—Mitchel Field, L. I.; World’s Speed 
Record—1924—Istres, France; Pwlitzer Cup Winner— 1923-1925; 
President’s Cup—Prague—1925; Beawmont Cup, Istres, France, 
1925; First Flight to North Pole, Byrd—1926; Belgium Congo 
(Medaets)—-1926; King’s Cup—England—1926. German Seaplane 
Competition—1926; Cobham, London-Australia, 1926 (Australia 
portion of flight) ;Schneider Trophy Winner—1923-1925-1926. 








AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
COMMERCIAL AIRPLANE 





TRAVEL / 
Sold in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania by 


GEO. A. WIES, INC. 
192 Li 


Hangar nden Avenue 
Curtiss Field Mimeola, New York 








SEND 
ONE DOLLAR 


We will send you by return mail a model monoplane with full 
directions which enable you to rig in five minutes. Flies like 
a kite. 3512” span, 8” chord, 30” length over all, weight 5 


ounces. 


MILLER, PALMER CO., Dubuque, Iowa 














While They Last 


HISSO TIMING DISKS 


$2.50, cash with order 
Lots of three, $2.25 each, lots of six, $2.00 each. Postage prepaid 


FORT WAYNE MARINE COMPANY 
1117 Fairfield Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 








SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 


Made to Aircraft Specification 10225-D 
Warehouse stock also mill shipment. 


THE CLEVELAND TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY 
1427-1437 WEST SIXTH ST. CLEVELAND, 0. 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 
Send for Our Catalogue 

LARGEST AIRPLANE SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE WEST 
A complete line of parts and accessories for aircraft at lowest prices. 
A money-back guarantee on everything sold. 

WRITE OR WIRE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 
CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
“Masters of the Air.” 

350 WASHINGTON BLVD. VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


HASKELITE PLYWOOD 
Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 
Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Place Your Product Before 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY — 








suena Flying AGENTS - ava All Kinds 

e.2 ° truction FOR rt Farman Ships 

the Industry by Advertising in age waoo yoy eg hee on 
Aerial Photography NINE Exhibition Flying 


The Directory 





Flying from Pine Valley Field 
PINE VALLEY, N. J. 


Offce: Atlantic Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 








PHENIX NITRATE CLEAR DOPE 
at $1.45 per gal. in 50 gal. suel drums: Drums extra at $7.00 
and full refund if returned in 90 days, freight prepaid. 
$1.52 per gal. in 50 gal. Wood Barrels. 
$1.55 per gal. in 30 gal. Wood Barrels. 
$1.60 per gal. in 5 gal. Boxed Cans. 
WooD BARRELS AND CANS INCLUDED AND NOT RETURNABLE. 
Immediate shipment f. o. b. Factory. 


Phenix Aircraft Products Co., Williamsville, N. Y. 








EXPERIMENTAL MOTOR WORK 


We will rebuild any make of motor, or make or duplicate any part 
of a gasoline engine. We will work out any idea you may have 
on a motor. We will advise whether or not your ideas are prac 
tical. We will increase the horse power and R.P.M’s of any 
standard motor. We make special valve mechanisms for OX 


Curtiss motors. 
FISCHER & JACOBS, INC. AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


Chew Street above Chelton Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE DETROIT AERO MOTORS CO. 


10331 CHARLEVOIX AVE., 


Quantity of 220 H. P. Hispano’s, 
new and complete. Write for 
prices, state quantity. 








DETROIT, MICH. 








DIRECTORY ADS BRING RESULTS 
;? 


Ask Our Advertisers 

















BARGAINS 
LE RHONE 80 & 120 H. P. ENGINES + he tog 7 * sake 
New Curtiss C-6A Motor 2300.00 


and complete line spares for same. 
Write for Prices. 


TIPS & SMITH, INC. 
P.O. BOX NO. 153 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


We have many other bargains in airplanes, motors, and parts. 
Before buying get our quotations. 


IRELAND AIRCRAFT, Inc. 
Curtiss Field, Garden City, N. Y. 














A New Modern Single Seater Sport Plane 
with 28 H.P. Lawrence Motor 


$595.9 
Write for Catalog 


ROY A. JOSTES 
Pierce Building St. Louis, Mo. 





THE LINCOLN SPORT PLANE. Build and fly it yourself. 
100 Miles Per Hour. 30 H.P. Motor. Blue Prints and material 
now ready for builders. 
Send 25c for illustrat- 
ed book. Jt tells you 
how. New flying school 
opens March ist. Earn 
while you learn. 
Lincoln Aircraft Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Dept. 7 














KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT CO., INC. 
Waco Nine Distributors 

FOR SALE: Berkman Scout (less motor) $150; 

Jennie $700; Canuck (new) $1,000; used Waco 

Nines from $1,650. up. 


HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 











Special Course in Flying Five Hours $60 


Only new EAGLEROCK airplanes used for instruction. This offer 
good unti! March 1, 1927. Complete course in flying, 15 hours, 
dual and solo, we guarantee to solo you, price $200.00. We operate 
RICHARDS FIELD, service and storage. Make this field your 
headquarters while in Kansas City. 


BENNETT EAGLEROCK SALES COMPANY 
223 West 12th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 
CONTINUED 





= 








DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 
New and Used Ships for Sale 


Parts for JN4D-JN4C or Standard Jl Ships 
OX5-OXX6-Hisso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Course—$150.00 


Write for our new catalog 











DANIEL ROCHFORD 


Aviation Editor, Boston Evening Transcript 


AVIATION ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 
IN NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPERS 


G.P.O. Box 2433 Boston, Massachusetts 











PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 


Paragon Engineers, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 











Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 


Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 


N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 








AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 
A Market Place for the Aircraft 
Industry. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.50, payable in advanee. 
Address replies to bex numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 








WANTED: Ten series type spark plugs, also a pair of 
ten cylinder magnetos suitable for 110 H.P. Anzani motor. 
H. S. Adams, Monroe, N. C. 


VOUGHT VE-7 with 180 horse power E Hisso motor, good 
condition, will sacrifice for immediate sale. Indianapolis 
Aviation Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE: Newly converted two-place OX5 
T.M., new motor, $900. Trade for Standard or auto. Eddie 
Reed, Tenth and Central, Newport, Kentucky. 











BMW motor, practically brand new, complete except for 
one magneto, for quick sale cheap. Also brand new OXX6. 
Box 532 AVIATION. 

MUST SELL AT ONCE, have no place to keep: One, 
five-passenger, plane, high lift wings, E. Hisso motor, ship 
and motor new this summer; one, five-passenger, A Hisso- 
Standard, just recovered with titwo dope; one E Hisso, same 
as new; set uncovered Standard wings, center section and 
wires; one used motor; two hundred new OXH intake rocker 
H’s; one overhead radiator for Hisso. Best cash offer takes 
all or any one. H. F. Parker, 18 N. Franklin St., Danville, 
Illinois. 








Airplane constructor and pilot of long experience wishes 
change of location. Connection desired with parties now hav- 
ing good airport location. Have machinery and equipment 
for airplane construction and repair. Also planes for in- 
struction, photography and passenger work. Address Box 533 
AVIATION. 





WANTED Eastman K5 aerial camera with or without cone 
and lens. Must pass reasonable mechanical inspection. 
Give complete details first letter to Box 525 AviaTIon. 





FOR SALE: Two brand new 220 hp. Hisso motors in or- 
iginal erates F.0.B. Chicago $300. Partridge, Inc., 3515 W. 
83rd, Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE: Rebuilt Waco 9, Spring delivery, also new 
1926 Waeo, never flown, stored indoors. Special Winter prices. 
Full set of Camel wings and tail surfaces. Kreider-Reisner 
Aireraft Co., Inc., Hagerstown, Maryland. 





FOR SALE: Curtiss Seagull, Loening air Yacht and Lib- 
erty motors. Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, N. Y. 














The Purpose of the 


National Aeronautic Association 


is to 


MAKE AMERICA FIRST IN THE AIR 





In this effort it merits and invites 


YOUR cooperation and support 
Regular Membership $5.00 per Year 


National Headquarters 
1623 H. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















FOR SALE OR TRADE: One OXX6 Standard, perfect 
shape, good linen, flown 50 hours. S. F. Whitaker, Yazoo 
City, Mississippi. 





BARGAIN: Practically new Jenny with OXX6 motor. 
Fine condition. Will demonstrate, $650.00. If you want a 
Jenny see this one. R. §. Campbell, Jefferson Theater, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 





Advertisements mserted regular- 
ly in AVIATION’S Classified Sec- 
tion pay for themselves many times 
over. 
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Contents of Twenty-six Issues, July to December, 1926, 
Classified by Subjects, Titles, and Items. 
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New Air Mail Schedule 21 
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Air Mail Postaze Ten Cents Half Ounce 1038 
Philadelphia, Pa.-Norfolk, Va. Air Mail 547 
P. R. T. Air Service 97 Per Cent 


Efficient 705 
P.R.T. Air Service Suspended 1042 
Stamp, New Air Mail 510 


Statistics Show Increased Service, Air Mail 995 
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Cent Perfect 320 
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Tniform Air Mail Rate Proposed 836 
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Waterhouse ‘“Cruzair’’ Monoplane, The 672 
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Buffalo Airport, Hangars for the 126 
Buffalo Airport Laid, Cornerstone of, 

by G. Graham Davidson 644 
Lights for St. Louis-Chicago Airway 627 
MacCracken Orders Lights for Airways 417 
Marking the Airways, by Alan Jackson 414 
Rodgers, Honor Calbraith Perry 915 


Airship Car for Use as Motor Bout 957 


AIRSHIPS 
German Super-Zeppelin Under Construetion 964 
Shenandoah Memorial Tablet Unveiled 21 
Supermarine-Napier Flying Boat, The 286 


Air Disturbances in Hilly Countries 1080 
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by Lester D. Gardner 582-622 
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by Thos. L. Hill, Pres. 886 
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Analysis of Lester Gardner’s Air Tour 453 
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ARMY AVIATION 
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Bill, The Army Air 53 


History of the U. S. Army Air Corps, The 170 
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Aviation 56 
Arrow Commarcial Airplanes 843 
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AIRMEN AND THOUSANDS WHO COMPREHEND THE 
MEANING OF AERONAUTIC PROGRESS LOOK TO 


The Oldest American The Only American 
Aircraft Publication Aircraft Weekly 


For Current and Accurate Information on These Vital Aviation Questions— 








Will the development of flying be retarded or promoted by the regulations now being 
formulated by the Department of Commerce under the Air Commerce Act of 1926, cov- 
ering the inspection and licensing of aircraft engaged in interstate commerce, and the 
licensing of pilots of such aircraft? 

Will the Congress appropriate the necessary money to carry out the five-year aircraft construc- 
tion programs for the Army and Navy authorized at the previous session? 

What is being done to make air transportation a profitable investment? 

Are the more than 9,000 miles of air mail routes proving their conynercial worth? 

What is being done to increase the reliability of aircraft engines and the safety of aircraft? 

Between what cities are new airlines being established and by whom? 

What is the Department of Commerce doing under the Air Commerce Act of 1926, to en- 
courage and foster commercial flying and air transport? 

What are the necessary steps to secure a municipal airport? How should it be constructed? 
With what should it be equipped? 

What is going on each week in the aircraft factories, on the airlines, at the airports? 

What are the characteristics and specifications of the new planes and engines, both military 
and commercial, which the demands of speed and reliability are bringing forth? 

What are the latest approved aircraft equipment, parts and materials? By whom pro- 
duced? 

Who are the purchasers of airplanes for pleasure or commercial purposes? 

In what new ways are airplanes proving their commercial utility? 

How and with whom are the Government air services—the Army Air Corps, Naval Aviation 
and Post Office Air Mail—spending the large aeronautical appropriations toward which 
you contribute as a tax payer? 

What are the outstanding aeronautic events of the week? 

What opportunities does the aircraft field offer to the business or professional man and the 
younger generation? 

Where can new or used planes, engines, parts, equipment, material or supplies be pur- 
chased? 

Where can flight, ground, mechanical or engineering training be secured? 

By what organizations or individuals and with what equipment is aeronautical history being 
made? 





In illustrations and text AVIATION gives in weekly issues the latest information on many of these subjects. 


A year’s reading of AVIATION—52 issues—will give you a broad aeronautical education, a correct perspective 
of present and future development. 


If you are interested in the great industrial development of aircraft either as a spectator or a worker 


You Will Find Aviation the Indispensible Aircraft Publication. 


Take advantage of the special offer outlined in the coupon and 


FOUR DOLLARS mail your subscription now. CANADA $5.00 
IN THE UNITED STATES OTHER COUNTRIES $6.00 
AVIATION — 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
a, oo re | 


| 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 

| Please enter my subscription to AVIATION, with the understanding that if, after reading the first four numbers, I wish to dis | 
l continue, you will refund the enclosed $ . without further obligation on my part. 
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400 H.P. CURTISS SERVICE PURSUIT 
Curtiss-Reed Propeller 


CURTISS-REED PROPELLERS 


At machines competing in the 1926 Schneider Cup Race at 
Norfolk, Virginia, on November 13th, were equipped with the 
R-type of Curtiss-Reed’ Metal Propeller. 


This new forged type of one-piece propeller has been developed to 
meet the superlative demands of racing aircraft, and is now available for 
service use in both military and commercial aircraft. 


Quantities have been supplied to both the U. S. Army and Navy 


for use on standard Service planes. 
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